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X. THE HERMITAGE. 


THE mansion in which Andrew Jackson lived 
and died is an edifice built of brick, two stories 
in height, with a spacious piazza and a gallery 
above, extending along its entire front. It is 
upon a rich, cultivated plain, about twelve miles 
from the city of Nashville, in Tennessee. The man- 
sion was built by General Jackson, in 1819—a no- 
table dwelling for the time and place—for the 
gratification of his wife, whom he loved with the 
fervor of an idolator. 

Memory vividly presents a picture of my visit 
to the Hermitage in the early spring of 1861, a 
week before Edmund Ruffin of Virginia fired the 
first big cannon-ball against Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston Harbor. I was accompanied by a 
young kinswoman, and was on my way to New 
Orleans to visit the plain of Chalmette, where 
General Jackson won a battle and immortal fame 
in the winter of 1815. We had spent a Sabbath 
in Nashville—a bright April day—and on Monday 
morning we rode to the Hermitage in a light car- 
riage. Our journey was through a fertile country, 
where large fields, flat or gently rolling, had 
already been furrowed, and were receiving the 
seeds of corn and cotton. Seven miles from Nash- 
ville we crossed Stone’s River, a tributary of the 
Cumberland, over an old covered bridge, and 
soon came near the block-house, built of logs, in 
which Jackson and his young friend John Coffee 
kept a general store for traffic, many years before 
the events of the war of 1812 made them military 
heroes. That old block-house had been the home 
of Jackson fifteen years before he built the brick 
mansion at the Hermitage. 

The Hermitage farm of a thousand acres, nearly 
one-half of which were under cultivation when I 
visited it, and the remainder covered with a mag- 
nificent forest, was purchased by Jackson in 1794. 
At first there were only six hundred acres, for 
which he paid eight hundred dollars. It was in 
the woods, far from cities and villages, upon an 
Indian trail from the Bluffs at Nashville to the 
mountain regions eastward, and he gave it the 
name of the Hermitage. There a block-house 
was built, as a protection against hostile savages. 
It was made of logs, one room below and two 
above, with a spacious fireplace in the lower apart- 
ment. There he and Coffee traded ; and to that 





block-house he took his wife—his beloved Ra- 
chel—the divorced spouse of Captain Robards, an 
‘*incompatible’’ husband. Jackson erected a 
small building of logs about twenty feet from the 
block-house, and connected them by a covered 
way. That was their home until the present man- 
sion was built. There they dispensed a generous 
hospitality towards friends and strangers. A lady 
at Nashville told Mr. Parton, Jackson’s latest bi- 
ographer, that she had often been at the old Her- 
mitage dwelling when there was in each of the 
four available rooms not a guest merely, but a 
Jamily ; while the young men and solitary travelers 
who chanced to drop in disposed of themselves 
under any half-shelter about the house, outside. 
There was no distinction of persons known to that 
hospitable couple. ‘‘The poor belated peddler 
was as welcome as the President of the United 
States, and made so much at his ease that he felt 
as though he had got home.”’ 

In that plain dwelling (a part of which was a 
slave’s cabin near the Hermitage mansion, in 
1861) Jackson entertained ex-Vice-President Aaron 
Burr, in the month of May, 1805, when that adroit 
politician was trying to perfect his still unknown 
scheme in the Mississippi Valley, or beyond. 
Burr had killed Hamilton ina duel the year before, 
and was now an ostracized fugitive in the East; 
but in the West he was received with ovations. 
At Nashville flags waved and cannon thundered in 
token of welcome, and he was entertained at a 
public dinner, whereat Jackson appeared. At 
the close of the day Burr was taken to the Her- 
mitage by the hospitable owner, on the back of a 
milk-white mare, where he stayed five days. Then, 
at the beginning of June, he voyaged down the 
Cumberland to its mouth in an open boat fur- 
nished and supplied by Jackson. He went down 
the Ohio to Fort Mossac, where he joined General 
James Wilkinson, the commander of the Western 
Divison of the United States Army. 

What revelation of his plans Burr made to Jack- 
son at the Hermitage will never be known; and 
what was the real object of his journey to the 
Southwest at that time will probably never be 
revealed. That he was associated with Wilkinson 
in a scheme of conquest, secession, or disunion, is 
quite certain. It is believed that his capital de- 
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sign was to raise a military force in the West, and 
while the generous and enthusiastic Miranda was 
bearing the standard of revolt and liberation in 
South America, to invade and conquer Mexico ; 
establish a strong and liberal government there 
with himself at its head, and, possibly, to annex 
to it lately-purchased Louisiana, and the Territo- 
tories and States in the Valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. Burr well knew that the people of 
the West were ready to join in any expedition that 
should promise them a free and unobstructed pas- 
sage to the sea by way of the Mississippi, the door 
of which, at New Orleans, was in the keeping of 
the arrogant Spaniards. 

Burr voyaged to New Orleans in an ‘‘ elegant 
barge, sails, colors, and ten oars,’’ and in August 
he was back to the Hermitage, where he spent 
eight days. ‘‘ For a week,’’ he wrote in his Jour- 
nal, ‘I have been lounging at the house of Gen- 
eral Jackson, once a lawyer, after a judge, now a 
planter ; a man of intelligence, and one of those 
prompt, frank, ardent souls whom I love to meet.”’ 
The wily and unscrupulous politician seems to 
have inspired the patriotic heart of Jackson with 
burning zeal in favor of his scheme. Burr had 
hidden his personal ambition behind a well-devised 
mask of patriotism and benevolence. He pre- 
tended that his grand desire was to open up a free 
course for the commerce of the West to the seas, 
and to liberate the inhabitants of Mexico from the 
galling yoke of Spanish misrule. War between 
the United States and Spain appeared to be in- 
evitable at that time, and if it should occur, the 
conquest of Mexico would be a legitimate trans- 
action. Burr also expressed an ardent desire to 
extend the area of republican institutions to the 
southern verge of the Continent of North America, 
and, in conjunction with Miranda, confer the boon 
upon the equally oppressed South Americans. 
Burr’s words so warmed the soul of Jackson with 
fever heat that, it is said, he pledged to the con- 
spirator his influence, and hissword as commander 
ofa division of militia, before the seducer left the 
Hermitage. Burr then journeyed on to Lexington, 
in Kentucky, and thence to Washington City. 

In the autumn of 1806 Burr was again at the 
Hermitage, when Jackson renewed his promises of 
codperation. But the gorgeous vision which Burr 
had presented vanished as suddenly as frost- 
work in the sunbeams. Whispers went abroad 
that Burr was engaged in a scheme of disunion. 





He was accused of trying to form a separate Re- 
public of the States and Territories west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, with himself as President. 
Wilkinson, meanwhile, seems to have sold himself 
to the Spaniards, and partially deserted his com- 
peer. Other associates were frightened. Jackson 
suspected that he had been duped by an intriguing 
politician, and he laid the whole matter before 
Governor Claiborne, at New Orleans, with words 
of warning. From the Hermitage he wrote to 
Burr, telling him of the current rumors; and he 
frankly assured him that if his plans were hostile 
to the Union he wished no further correspondence 
with him. Receiving no reply, he concluded they 
were, and he was active in procuring Burr’s arrest, 
a few weeks afterwards, on a charge of treason set 
forth in a proclamation by the President of the 
United States. That proclamation produced the 
most intense excitement, and Burr was burned in 
effigy in the public square at Nashville, where he 
had been received with great parade only eighteen 
months before. He was taken to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where he was tried for treason, and ac- 
quitted; but his magnificent treasonable scheme 
was never revived. Although he knew that Jack- 
son was active in procuring his arrest, Burr’s con- 
fidence in the purity, honesty, and patriotism of 
the dweller at the Hermitage was not shaken. He 
always loved and admired Jackson. When the 
war against England was declared, in 1812, he 
recommended his appointment as general-in-chief 
of the armies of the Republic, for he regarded him 
as the greatest military man in America; and so 
early as 1815 Burr proposed the nomination of 
Jackson for the office of President of the United 
Stafes. 

When I visited the Hermitage, in 1861, we were 
kindly received by Mrs. Jackson, wife of the Gen- 
eral’s adopted son, and his heir. She was still the 
handsome litt!e woman who had presided over the 
General’s household at Washington City, while he 
was President of the United States. In the year 
1809, when her husband was the twin infant of 
Mrs. Donelson, a sister of Mrs. Jackson, he was 
adopted as their child by the General and his wife, 
who were childless. In due time the foster-son 
married the maiden who, as a matron, yet resides, 
I believe, at the Hermitage. They were inmates 
of the General’s family when he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1828. At that time 
the General’s wife was in feeble health, but she 
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prepared to accompany her husband to Washing- 
ton City. In token of their respect, the citizens 
of Nashville invited the President-elect to a public 
banquet in his honor on the 23d of December, 
the anniversary of his night battle below New Or- 
leans in 1814, and certain ladies in Nashville 
were silently preparing a handsome wardrobe for 
Mrs. Jacksou’s use when she should be mistress of 
the republican palace at the seat of government. 
Alas! there was weeping and wailing in the Her- 
mitage on that day. Mrs. Jackson had been taken 
suddenly ill—evidently a disease of the heart—a 
few days before, and lay in intense agony during 
sixty hours. 


ful pain lasted. At length relief came, and on 


the fatigues of the next day. He was about to 
do so, when she was seized with another paroxysm 
and died almost instantly. The General could 
not believe she was dead. All night long he sat 
by the side of her body, with his face buried in 
his hands, and occasionally feeling for motion of 
the pulse or heart. He sat in the room all the 


next day, inconsolable ; and for weeks his grief 
was frequently manifested by his tears and sobs. 
He wore her miniature in his bosom, suspended 
by a ribbon around his neck, until the day of his 


death, sevente:n years afterward. So it was that 
his daughter-in-law became mistress of the White 
House during Jackson’s presidency o. eight years. 

We found the building at the Hermitage plain 
but substantial, neither large nor elegant. The 
piazza was supported by fluted wooden columns, 
with Corinthian capitals painted white. We had 
approached the mansion by a narrow, level road, 
after leaving the highway; and after passing 
through a gate, traversed an avenue lined by 
cedars, that led to the grove surrounding the 
house and shading a handsome lawn. We did not 
see the mansion until we were close to it. It is 
entered by stone steps to the floor of the lower 
piazza, which is also of stone. The ceilings of 
the rooms are rather lofty. In the parlors were 
hung portraits of the General and his wife, and of 
General Coffee and two or three others. In the 
hall were busts of General Cass, Levi Woodbury, 
and Edward Livingston. Mrs. Jackson was painted 
in a white satin gown, low neck and short sleeves 

a fat woman, about forty years of age, wearing 
topaz jewelry. 





Her husband never left her bedside | 
more than ten minutes at a time whilst the dread- | 








The mistress of the Hermitage gave us, in the 
course of conversation, some pleasant glimpses of 
their domestic life at the White House, and the 
childlike simplicity of the President in the undress 
of the domestic circle. She spoke, in this connec- 
tion, of an amusing scene which she remembered. 
The President had a private dinner party (from 
which the ladies were not excluded unless the 
cloth was removed), composed of Mr. Van Buren 
and Mr. Webster. Jackson was very fond of 
simple music, and the airs and the words of ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’’ and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” were 
his favorites. On this occasion, while indulging 
in after-dinner wine and pleasant conversation, 
the President, with eyes sparkling with fun, asked 


| Mr. Van Buren to sing a song. The latter agreed 
the evening of the 22d the sufferer urged her hus- | 
band to lay down and rest, to prepare himself for | 


to do so, if Jackson would start one with Webster 
as his assistant. Jackson immediately struck up, 
“ Shall auld acquaintance be forgot, 
An’ never brought to min’,” 

When Van Buren and Webster joined the leader. 
Neither of the trio had any musical genius, taste, 
or training. ‘* The discord was dreadful,’’ said 
Mrs. Jackson, ‘‘ but the fun was exquisite.’’ 

The evenings at the White House, Mrs. Jack- 
son said, presented pleasing domestic pictures. 
When Edward Livingston was Secretary of State 
there might be seen, in a large parlor lighted by a 
chandelier, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Donelson (wife 
of another nephew of Mrs. Jackson the elder), 
and Mrs. Jackson the younger, engaged in sew- 
ing; and five or six children from three to eight 
years of age, belonging to the two ladies last 
named. ‘hese were romping and making a great 
noise, even when, as was sometimes the case, the 
President, seated in an arm-chair at a distant part 
of the room smoking his pipe, was listening to 
the reading of a state paper by one of his cabinet. 
He was never annoyed by the noise and pranks of 
children. It is said that this stern, irascible man 
in public life, was never known to speak a harsh 
word to his wife or to a little child. In domestic 
life he was the most gentle of men. Hannah, one 
of his old house servants, whom we saw at the 
Hermitage, spoke affectionately of her ‘‘ ole massa 
and missus,’’ as more like father and mother to 
their servants than like master and mistress. 

There were two of the older house servants of 
the General at the Hermitage when we were there 
—Aaron, then about eighty years of age, and 
Hannah, who was about seventy. The latter was 
Mrs. Jackson’s favorite. On the morning when 
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her mistress was attacked with her severe pain, she 
had asked Mrs. Jackson to come into the kitchen 
to give her opinion about some food. Soon after 
the latter returned to her sitting-room she sud- 
denly screamed, placed her hand over her heart, 
and sinking into a chair fell forward into Han- 
nah’s arms. On the night of her death she was 
sitting in a chair, supported by Hannah’s brawny 
arms, when she suddenly uttered a long cry, and, 
her head falling on the faithful servant’s shoulder, 
she never spoke again. 

Hannah went with us to the garden, where the 
remains of her good master and mistress rested 
under a temple-shaped tomb. It was in a corner 
of the garden, and was shaded by two willows 
which Jackson had planted with his own hands. 
The tomb is circular and open. It is composed of 
adome surmounted by a globular urn, with cor- 
nice, frieze, and architrave, resting upon eight 
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ANDREW JACKSON, 


fluted columns with Doric capitals standing on 
four steps. It coversa white marble monument, 
composed of a tall paneled pedestal bearing a 
short obelisk. For this monument Jackson, while 
he was President—perhaps while he was issuing 
proclamations against French dishonesty or Nulli- 
fication folly, or making vigorous war upon the 
United States Bank, and refusing to yield a jot to 
‘*merchant princes,”’ or a tittle to threatening po- 
liticians ; while he seemed to be a roaring lion—a 
very ursus major in official state—he wrote the fol- 
lowing beautiful epitaph: 

‘* Here lies the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, 
wife of President Jackson, who died on the 22d of 
December, 1828, aged sixty-one years. Her face 
was fair, her person pleasing, her temper amiable 
and her heart kind. She delighted in relieving 
the wants of her fellow-creatures, and cultivated 
that divine pleasure by the most liberal and un- 
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pretending methods, To the poor she was a 
benefactress ; to the rich she was an example ; to 
the wretched a comforter; to the prosperous an 
ornament. Her piety went hand in hand with her 
benevolence, and she thanked her Creator for 
being permitted to do good. A being so gentle, 
and yet so virtuous, slander might wound, but 
could not dishonor. Even death, when it tore 
her from the arms of her husband, could but trans- 
plant her to the bosom of her God.’’ 

Jackson’s allusion to ‘‘slander’’ in the epitaph 
referred to the outragous conduct of his political 
opponents during the canvass when he was elected 
President. Not content with abusing him without 
stint, they stooped from the sphere of honor and 
decency, and attacked with falsehoods the moral 
character of his wife, one of the purest women on 
the earth. 

We saw at the Hermitage the ponderous old 
family coach which Jackson presented to his be- 
loved Rachel soon after he built the mansion. It 
was almost as unwieldly as the old eliptical mail 
coaches. He took it with him to Washington, all 
the way over the mountains, from Tennessee ; and 
he would never ride in any other because it had 
belonged to his wife. Twice his coachman al- 
lowed the horses to run away and injure the coach. 
‘* Charles,”’ his private Secretary (the late Mr. 
Trist) heard the President say to his coachman, 
on the last runaway occasion, ‘‘ Charles, you know 
wny I value that carriage. This is the second time 
it has happened, and if it ever occurs again I will 
send you back to Tennessee.’’ In that coach, in 
1824, the General and his wife had journeyed from 
Nashville to Washington City, with four horses, 
taking a month to do it. 

The Hermitage was a place of much excitement 
during the autumn of 1824, when Jackson was a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
There were three other candidates in the field— 
John Quincy Adams, William H. Crawford, and 
Henry Clay, all professing Democratic tendencies. 
For several weeks during the canvass the Hermi- 
tage was thronged with visitors, chiefly politicians. 
The flood ceased only with the election which re- 
sulted in the choice of Mr. Adams. Then Jack- 
son retired to private life, and the Hermitage re- 
mained a quiet farm-house until the canvass of 
1828. 

Soon after the former canvass the Hermitage 
was the theatre of a different and interesting 
drama. Lafayette, by invitation of our govern- 








ment, came to America at the close of thesummer 
of 1824, as the nation’s guest, and was the recipi- 
ent of the nation’s gratitude and bounty. In con- 
sideration of his great services in behalf of our 
country during the old War for Independence, 
Congress voted him two hundred thousand dollars 
in cash and a township of land in the West. Jack- 
son, who had met Lafayette at near the close of 
the Revolutionary War, saw him in Washington in 
the winter of 1824, and invited him to visit the 
Hermitage, which he did in the spring of 1825. 
The marquis came up the Cumberland River in 
one of the first steamboats that ever plied on that 
stream. He was received at Nashville by Jackson 
and a great crowd of citizens, and was conveyed 
to the Hermitage in Mr. Jackson’s family coach, 
accompanied by M. Le Vasseur, his secretary. 
There they met a goodly company of the neigh- 
bors. In his account of the circumstance, Le Vas- 
seur says: 

‘* The first thing that struck me, on arriving at 
the General’s, was the simplicity of his house. 


Still somewhat influenced by my European habits, 


I asked myself if this could really be the dwelling 
of the most popular man in the United States; of 
him whom the country proclaimed one of her most 
illustrious defenders ; of him, finally, who, by will 
of the people, was on the point of becoming her 
Chief Magistrate ?”’ 

After mentioning the fact that Jackson showed 
them his garden and his farm, both under excel- 
lent cultivation, Le Vasseur continues: 

‘¢On returning to the house, some friends of 
General Jackson, who probably had not seen him 
for some time, begged him to show the arms pre- 
sented to him in honor of his achievements during 
the last war; he acceded to their request with 
great politeness, and placed on the table a sword, 
a sabre, and a pair of pistols. The sword was 
presented to him by Congress ; the sabre, I believe, 
by the army which fought under him at New Or- 
leans. These two weapons, of American manu- 
facture, were remarkable for their finish, and still 
more so for the honorable inscriptions with which 
they were covered. But it was to the pistols that 
General Jackson wished more particularly to draw 
our attention; he handed them to General La- 
fayette and asked him if he recognized them. The 
latter, after examining them attentively a few min- 
utes, replied, that he fully recollected them to be 
a pair that he had presented, in 1778, to his pa- 
ternal friend, Washington, and that he experi- 
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enced a real satisfaction in finding them in the! 
hands of one so worthy of possessing them. At | 





tion of Providence in the affairs of men.’”” The 
words took captive the intellect and the moral 


these words, the face of ‘Old Hickory’ was cov-| nature of Jackscn, and he was convinced that he 


ered with a modest blush, and his eye sparkled as 
in a day of victory. 

*«* Yes, I believe myself worthy of them,’ ex- 
claimed he, in pressing the pistols and Lafayette’s 
hand to his breast ; ‘if not from what I have done, 
at least for what I wished to do for my country.’ 

‘* All the bystanders applauded this noble confi- 
dence of the patriot hero, and were convinced 
that the weapons of Washington could not be in 
better hands than those of Jackson.”’ 

In his Will, made in 1843, the subsequent dispo- 
sition of these pistols is indicated by the following 
clause : 

‘« The pistols of General Lafayette, which were 
presented by him to General George Washington, 
and by Colonel William Robertson presented to 
me, I bequeath to George Washington Lafayette, 
as a memento of the illustrious personages through 
whose hands they have passed—Aés father, and 
the Father of his Country.” 

We saw, near the Hermitage, a small brick 
edifice in a shaded lane. It was a Presbyterian 
church which General Jackson built for the com- 
fort of his wife. He was a regular church-goer 
and a reverent listener to sermons, but it was not 
until late in life that he connected himseif in mem- 
bership with aay Christian denomination. After 
the death of his wife, and all through his stormy 
administration of eight years, his thoughts were 
often absorbed in the contemplation of religious 
matters. He had promised his wife that he would 
unite with the church. The fulfillment was long 
delayed, and it pressed upon his conscience. In 
1838 he wrote to an intimate friend: ‘‘I would 
long since have made this solemn public dedica- 
tion to Almighty God, but knowing the wretched- 
ness of this world and how prone many are to 
evil, that the scoffer of religion would have cried 
out, ‘hypocrisy! he has joined the church for 
political effect,’ I thought it best to postpone this 
public act until my retirement to the shades of 
private life, where no false imputation could be 
made that might be injurious to religion.”’ 

Time passed on. The General retired to private 
life, and his thoughts turned more and more upon 
God and his own destiny. A protracted meeting 
was held in the Hermitage church, and he was a 
constant and attentive listener and observer. The 


last discourse of the pastor was on the ‘ Interposi- | 





was standing in the attitude of a rebel toward his 
Creator. He went home greatly distressed. His 
beloved daughter, then a fair young matron—the 
one who received us so kindly at the Hermitage— 
had lately joined the church. He spent much of 
the night in earnest meditation, in reading the 
Bible, and in prayers with that daughter, and 
towards morning, when he was entirely alone, an 
uncommon peace suffused his whole being, and he 
desired to be immediately admitted into the bosom 
of the Christian church. After due preparation, 
the aged penitent was received into full commu- 
nion. The event has not been forgotten in the 
neighborhood. Old people delight to tell the story ; 
how the church was crowded to excess; how the 
windows were darkened by the General’s colored 
serv nts, who were eager to see ‘‘ old massa be a 
Christian ;’? how Jackson, bearing heavily upon 
his staff, stood up in his place and made a public 
declaration of his belief in the doctrines of the 
church, and how the people sobbed, and the words 
‘* Bless God for this!’’ were audibly spoken. It 
was a joyous hour for his daughter, who stood by 
his side. And so it was that the white-haired hero, 
then seyenty-three years of age, became a member 
of the visible Church of Christ. The remaining 
four or five years of his life were much spent in 
reading the Bible, Scott’s Commentaries, and 
hymns. 

President Jackson died in the beautiful month 
of June, 1845, in the house wherein he had lived 
long and lovingly with his sainted wife. He 
looked forward with joy to the hour of their re- 
union in Heaven. He suffered much in his last 
illness. About a fortnight before his death he 
took the communion in the Hermitage, for he was 
not able to go to the little chapel. On that occa- 
sion he said: ‘‘ Death has no terrors for me. 
When I have suffered sufficiently the Lord will 
take me to himself; but what are my sufferings 
compared with those of the blessed Saviour, who 
died on the accursed tree? Mine are nothing.”’ 

The venerable ex-President was buried in the 
garden of the Hermitage, by the side of his beloved 
Rachel. Upon a tablet there is this simple in. 
scription : 












“GENERAL 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
3ORN ON the 15th of MARCH, 1767. 
DIED ON THE 8TH OF JUNE, 1845.”’ 
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WEATHERSFORD AND ANDREW JACKSON. 


Tue famous Indian chief Weathersford was born 
in the Creek Nation. His father was an itinerant 
peddler, and his mother a full-blooded Seminole. 
Weathersford possessed genius, eloquence and 
courage. The first of these qualities enabled him 
to conceive great designs, the last to execute 
them; while his eloquence, bold, impressive and 
figurative, gave him great influence. Silent and 
reserved, unless when excited by some great occa- 
sion, he delivered his opinions but seldom in 
council; but when he did so, he was listened to 
with delight and approbation. In person he was 
tall, straight and well-proportioned ; his eye black, 
lively and penetrating, and indicative of courage 
and enterprise. 

It was William Weathersford, the Chief partially 
described, who had by his fiery eloquence induced 
the Creek Nation to make war upon the Ameri- 
cans, anc he it was who led the memorable attack 
upon Fort Mims, though Dr. Lossing, in his 
‘Field Book of the War of 1812,’’ tells us 
Weathersford, ‘‘ like Tecumtha, was noble and 
humane,’’ and exonerates him from responsibility 
for the terrible massacre that followed the capture 
of that fort. 

The Creek success and cruelty at Mims was 
speedily followed by terrible retribution, and 
within seven months they were completely con- 
quered, and, indeed, almost exterminated, the 
great battle of ‘‘the Horseshoe,’’ March 27th, 
1814, being the final struggle. In this battle 
General Jackson gave the death-blow to the power 
of the formidable Creek Nation. The Indians, 
seeing all resistance was at an end, came forward 
in great numbers and made their submission. 
Weathersford, however, and many who were 
known to be desperate, still stood out—perhaps 
from fear. General Jackson determined to test 
the fidelity of the chiefs who had submitted, and 
therefore ordered them to deliver, without delay, 
Weathersford into his hands, that he might be 
dealt with as he deserved. When they had made 
known to the Sachem what was required of them, 
his noble spirit would not submit to such degrada- 
tion, and to hold them harmless, he resolved to 
surrender himself. Accordingly, he proceeded to 
the American camp, unknown until he appeared 
before the commanding general, to whose pre- 





sence, under some pretence, he gained admission. 
General Jackson was greatly surprised when the 
Chief said, ‘‘I am Weathersford, the Chief who 
commanded at the capture of Fort Mims. I desire 
peace for my people, and have come to ask it.”’ 
Jackson had doubtless determined upon his execu- 
tion when he should be brought bound, as he had 
directed; but his unexpected appearance in this 
manner saved him. The General said he was 
astonished that he should venture to appear in his 
presence, as he was not ignorant of his having 
been at Fort Mims, nor of his inhuman conduct 
there, for which he well deserved to die. ‘I 
ordered,’’ continued the General, ‘‘ that you should 
be brought to me bound; and had you been 
brought in this manner, I should have known 
how to treat you.’’ In answer to this, Weathers- 
ford made the following famous speech : 

*‘T am in your power—do with me as you 
please—I am a soldier. I have done the whites 
all the harm I could. I have fought them, and 
fought them bravely. If I had an army, I would 
yet fight—I would contend to the last ; but I have 
none. My people are all gone. I can only weep 
over the misfortunes of my nation.’’ 

General Jackson was pleased with his boldness, 
and told him that, though he was in his power, 
yet he would take no advantage; that he might 
yet join the war party and contend against the 
Americans, if he chose, but to depend upon no 
quarter if taken afterward, and that unconditional 
submission was his and his people’s only safety. 
Weathersford rejoined, in a tone as dignified as it 
was indignant—‘‘ You can safely address me in 
such terms now. ‘There was a time when I could 
have answered you—there was a time when I had 
a choice—I have none now. I have not even a 
hope. I could once animate my warriors to battle, 
but I cannot animate the dead. My warriors can 
no longer hear my voice. Their bones are at 
Talledega, Tallushatchee, Emuckfaw and Toho- 
peka. I have not surrendered myself without 
thought. While there was a single chance of 
success, I never left my post, nor supplicated peace. 
But my people are gone, and I now ask it for 
my nation, not for myself. I look back with 
deep sorrow, and wish to avert still greater 
calamities.’’ 
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SAMUEL GARDNER Drake, the distinguished | Market, Simon had Simeon, born in Epping, June 
antiquary and author, was born in Pittsfield, New | 15, 1764; died in Concord, New Hampshire, Jan- 
Hampshire, October 11, 1798, and died in Boston, | uary 31, 1834, aged sixty-nine. The latter was 


| 


Massachusetts, June 14, 1875, intheseventy-seventh | the father of Samuel Gardner Drake. 

year of his age. The earliest progenitor in this} On the maternal side he was descended from 
country bearing his name was Robert Drake, who | Robert Tucke, through Rev. John Tucke, of Gos- 
came from Colchester, in Essex, England, about the | port, New Hampshire, Isle of Shoals, and Rev. 
year 1638, and settled in Exeter, New Hampshire. | John, of Epsom. A daughter of the last was Love 
The second son of Robert was Abraham, who, by |Muchamore, the mother of Mr. Drake. 

wife Jane, had Abraham. Abraham, the second,| When Samuel was about seven years of age, his 
married Sarah, daughter of Maurice Hobbes. Their | father gave up his farm in Pittsfield, whither he 
son Abraham, who married Theodate, daughter of | had removed, and took up his residence in an 
Samuel Roby, Esq., had Simon, who settled in | adjoining town called Northwood, where he opened 
Epping, New Hampshire, about 1752. By his |a country store. The son, being of a somewhat 
wife Judith, daughter of John Perkins, of New | delicate physical frame, was indulged by his pa- 
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rents in out-of-door rambles and recreations that 
proved more agreeable to the lad in his then con- 
dition, and of a more healthy’ character than a 
close application to his studies would have been. 
He was, in fact, at that time, more fond of brooks 
than of books, and of nature’s broad arena than 
of the pent-up school room. ‘‘ He was ten years 
old,’’ he says, ‘‘ before he could believe that schools 
were instituted for any other purpose than to pun- 
ish children.’’ Eventually, the latent powers of 
young Samuel became developed, and he took to 
his studies with a zest which gave ample promise 
to his friends of a ripe fulfillment. At the age of 
eighteen he went to Boston, and became clerk to 
his maternal uncle, Samuel J. Tucke, an importer 
of paints and oils, who had previously received 
into his employ John Tucke Drake, an older 
brother to Samuel. Mr. Tucke soon after removed 
to Baltimore, and the nephews went with him. 
In about six months time the uncle relinquished 
his business, and Samuel returned home. He then 
prosecuted his studies under the tuition of Hon. 
John Kelly, of Northwood, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, a man of subsequent deservedly high repute 
and influence at the New Hampshire bar. Our 
friend turned his attention earnestly to mathe- 
matics, which was, through life, one of his favorite 
studies, and to this may, perhaps, be in some 
measure attributed his love of order and of method 
in all his after daily lifeand business. On leaving 
Mr. Kelly, at the age of nineteen, he taught school 
for a short time in Loudon, New Hampshire, and 
then in New Jersey, a part of the time having charge 
of the academy in Columbia, near Morristown, in 
that State. For five years he was engaged in 
teaching in various parts of the country. In 1820- 
21 he studied medicine with the late Dr. Thomas 
Shannon, of Pittsfield, New Hampshire, instruct- 
ing at the same time also a few childre in the 
elementary branches of knowledge. He was then 
induced to become a teacher again in the public 
schools, which business he relinquished in the 
spring of 1824. His thoughts had for some time 
been directed toward the business of bookselling, 
and being of an antiquarian turn of mind, fostered 
by an acquaintance with such men as John Farmer 
and Jacob B. Moore, he determined to engage in 
the undertaking. Having found, in his rambles 
in the summer of 1824, a copy of Church’s ‘‘ En- 
tertaining History of King Philip’s War,’’ of the 
then latest edition of 1772, with the help of a 








younger brother, Josiah, he set himself to the 
work of republishing it, with his own preface and 
an appendix. In 1825, this, his first editorial 
offering, was issued from the press, he having 
previously secured a subscription list of about one 
thousand names. The net profit was between four 
hundred and five hundred dollars. The first 
edition of this work was immediately taken up. 
Mr. Drake, with commendable industry, collected 
some very valuable papers and rare works. He 
then purposed publishing a new edition of ‘ King 
Philip.’’ Good progress was made in the under- 
taking. But in the Court-street fire of November 
10, 1825, a trunk was lost containing manuscript 
notes ‘‘ relating particularly to the biography of 
the principal persons that figured in the Indian 
wars.’’ ‘These, in many instances, to his great 
regret, he was unable to restore. He published, 
however, in 1827, a second edition of the History, 
which was stereotyped. But the sale was more 
moderate and less remunerative than the other. 
He then engaged in the book auction business, 
which continued until 1830. July roth of that 
year he opened an antiquarian bookstore at 63 
Cornhill, in Boston, which is claimed to be the 
first in the country devoted specially to that species 
of literature. In 1831 he removed to the opposite 
side of the same street, and there, at 56 Cornhill, 
remained twenty-two years, until the stores were 
taken down and the Sears Block erected on the 
site. In 1832 he published his ‘‘ Indian Biogra- 
phy,” inrzmo. Afterwards it was much enlarged, 
and called ‘‘ The Book of the Indians.’’ In con- 
sideration of his laborious researches into the Abo- 
riginal history of the country, the Trustees of 
Union College, New York, in 1843, conferred on 
Mr. Drake the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
The ‘‘ Old Indian Chronicle’’ was issued in 1836; 
in 1839, the ‘‘Indian Captivities.’? The former 
was a collection of tracts, published during King 
Philip’s war, in 1675, with a preface, notes and 
chronology of events in Indian history ; the latter 
is made up of narratives, many of them quite scarce 
in their original form, of persons who had been 
captured by the Indians. In 1840 Mr. Drake 
was made a member of the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Mr. Drake was one of the five originators and 
founders of the New England Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society, organized in 1845, his coadjutors being 
Messrs. Ewer, Thornton, Shattuck and Montague. 
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Without detracting from the services of either of 
these gentlemen, we may safely say that Mr. Drake 
did his full share, then and after, towards estab- 
lishing and furthering the interests of the institu- 
tion and making the Society a success. He was 
the first Corresponding Secretary, which office he 
held for twelve years, and in 1858 was its Presi- 
dent. He issued, December 22, 1846, a pros- 
pectus for the well known and valuable publication, 
still continued, the ‘‘ New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register,’’? which was first published 
in 1847, and ably conducted by Mr. Drake for the 
greater part of fifteen years. From 1852 to 1856 
his ‘‘ History of Boston,’’ in numbers, was carried 
through the press. This volume brings the history 
down to 1770. It isa source of great regret that 
the work so well done by hiin could not have been 
continued to a recent date. In November, 1858, 
Mr. Drake visited England for the purpose, chiefly, 
of collecting from the British Archives copies of 
original documents bearing upon the early history 
of New England and her first comers. A portion 


of the important information thus obtained is con- 
tained in the work published in 1860, soon after 
his return from Europe, ‘‘ The Result of some Re- 


searches among the British Archives.’’ In 1862 
appeared an edition of the ‘‘ History of King 
Philip’s War,’’ by the Mathers. Six other his- 
torical works of great interest followed, viz. : 
“Mather’s Early History ;’’ ‘* Hubbard’s Indian 
Wars ;’’ ‘* Witchcraft Delusion ;’’ ‘‘ Old England 
Chronicle, enlarged ;’’ ‘‘ Annals of Witchcraft ;’’ 
“ History of the Five Years’ French and Indian 
Wars ;*’ all beautifully printed by Joel Munsell, 
of Albany, with introductions, notes and appen- 
dices. Besides these, from time to time, there 
were varjous reprinted articles furnished by him to 
the ‘* Register,’ such as the ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ;’’ ‘‘ Embassy of Sir Alexander 
Cuming to the Country of the Cherokees,’’ etc., 
some with important additions. 

He was twice married. Four sons by the first 
connection survive, two of whom, Francis S. and 
Samuel A., are authors. 

Mr. Drake has not, we think, left his equal 
among those with whom we are acquainted, in 
the knowledge of old books, especially of those 
relating to the various departments of American, 
and we may add English, history. In matters 
pertaining to the Indians, he was, as is well known, 
perfectly ‘‘at home.’’ His knowledge was ob- 
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tained, usually, from original and reliable sources, 
not often from the compilations of compilers. His 
style of writink was simple and condensed. No 
superfluous words were used in narrating facts, and 
many of his sentences have the conciseness and 
precision of mathematics. Ever ready was he, 
with tongue or pen, to answer proper inquiries. 
His memory was remarkably retentive and correct. 
He was genial in manners and conversation, up- 
right and honest in character, a good companion 
and friend. Mr. Drake was a man of great indus- 
try, a pattern of order and neatness. Few in 
similar circumstances could have accomplished as 
much. He will long be missed by those who 
were the recipients of his kind attentions. 

Mr. Drake has been for the past half century a 
collector of books. Toi.e after tome drawn from 
the stores of city and country, in our own and 
our fatherland, have contr’buted to fill the shelves 
of this worthy bookseller and bibliopolist. In 
1845 about three thousand volumes, some of them 
quite rare, which he had been about twenty-one 
years collecting, relating chiefly to the antiquity, 
history and biography of America, and in an 
especial manner to the Indians, used by him in 
the preparation of his works on the Aborigines of 
America, were sold to George Brinley, Esq., of 
Hartford, Connecticut, lately deceased. This, we 
presume, was the nucleus of Mr. Brinley’s famous 
library. Previous to this, Mr. Drake had got to- 
gether between four and five hundred volumes of 
American school books, which were offered for sale, 
for a moderate sum, to Harvard College, but were 
declined for the want of funds. These, in 1843, 
were bought, at a larger price, by an agent of the 
British Museum, where they now are. In 1858 he 
sold a second library to Henry Stevens, Esq., of 
London. A part of this collection was disposed 
of to the British Museum, and a part was cata- 
logued and sold in London as from the library of 
Mr. Drake. 

The private library which he left consists of 
some ten or twelve thousand bound volumes, and 
about fifty thousand pamphlets, mainly confined to 
American literature. ‘‘Its specialtics are Local 
History, Genealogy, American Antiquities and 
History of the Indians. The entire collection is 
catalogued on slips, with the exception of that 
class of pamphlets belonging to Localities, which 
is extensive.’’ From time to time he published 
sale catalogues of books, and in 1864 commenced 
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the quarto series, which were issued, usually, semi- 
annually. The seventeenth, and last, for June, 
1875, was printed about two or three weeks before 
his decease. The aggregate of these pamphlets 
makes upwards of a thousand pages, interspersed 
with interesting descriptions, notes and appropti- 
ate quotations. The title-pages have the Drake 
arms, a wivern on a shield, and for a crest, an 
Indian, with bow and arrow, in the act of shooting. 
He began to keep a diary in the eighteenth year 
of his age, and continued it for nearly sixty years. 
The first entry in it is as follows: ‘‘ 1816, January 
23. Commence a diary, being now seventeen 
years, three months and twelve days old.’’ The 
last entry is, ‘1875, June 8. At the sale of the 
Webster books.’’ The day that the latter entry 
was made he attended the first day’s sale of the 
library of Hon. Daniel Webster, at Messrs. Leon- 
ard & Co.’s auction room, in Boston. The writer 
saw him that afternoon just before he left his place 
of business, 17 Bromfield street, for his home in 
the Highlands. He then expressed his intention 
of attending the remainder of the four days’ sale. 
He was in good spirits, and did not appear to be 
fatigued or in ill health, and we had a pleasant 
conversation with him on literary and historical 
subjects. That night he was taken with pneumo- 
nia, and in less than six days breathed his last. 


Note.—We copy portions of a private letter 
from Mr. Trask to the Editor, trusting to our 
friend’s kindness to pardon the liberty. 

‘¢Had I known that more space could have 
been spared, I should, doubtless, have prepared a 


different article. For more than forty years I 
have been acquainted with our deceased friend, 
and his loss to me, specially, as to others also, is 
very great. He was something more, yes, a great 
deal more, than an antiquarian. He was well in- 
formed in regard to the various topics of the day. 
He took a deep interest in the success of your 
periodical. It was only a few days before his de- 
parture we were conversing about the MONTHLY. 
He spoke to this effect: ‘I must write something 
for it. It is a good while since I furnished them 
with anything. I must do it.’ The numbers, as 
received, were laid carefully by, so he could put 
his hand on them at any moment. 

‘Mr. Drake had a choice library. Many of 
the books are extremely valuable and rare. He 
well understood how to use books and get the 
greatest amount of good from them. He seemed 





almost intuitively to know just where to find the 
exact fact he was in pursuit of, and he availed him- 
self of it, at once, in a ready appreciation of it. 
His mind was the best mental directory, I think, 
that ever knew. How often have I availed my- 
self of it. He was one of the most prompt of 
correspondents. It was his rule, I believe, to sit 
down after receiving his letters in the morning 
and answer them at once, or as soon as he could 
find proper leisure to do it, so that many of the 
missives received were at once replied to, and 
return mails conveyed desired information to the 
respective writers. He did not seem to hurry, 
yet there was such a natural activity, such a method 
and precision in his business matters that every- 
thing seemed to go forward, apparently, to its due 
accomplishment with ease and rapidity. It would 
have grieved him to have it otherwise. I do not 
know how he could have borne the gradual decay 
of powers that seems to be the allotment of some 
men. His sudden exit cut him off from that trial. 
He always had time to converse with friends, 
though his patience must sometimes have been put 
to a trial, we think, by the queries of the incon- 
siderate, and of those who occasionally used por- 
tions of his stock of time in furthering their own 
recreations. The odd moments of life seemed to 
be used to the best advantage by him, consequently 
the principal of the hours of time had their accrued 
interest added to them. But I must stop, or I 
shall trespass on your time.’’ 

The readers of the American Historical Record 
doubtless recollect Mr. Drake’s exceedingly valu- 
able series of papers on ‘‘ Books Published by Sub- 
scription,’’ referring to those so published in the 
United States (or in the Colonies which became 
the United States) previous to the year 1800. 
They ran through the volume of 1872, and were 
certainly full of rare information, showing the 
author’s intimate acquaintance with his subject. 
He contributed other papers to the same periodi- 
cal, one of the most interesting of which, perhaps, 
was that on ‘The First Englishman in North 
America,’ in the Record for August, 1874. He 
was a true Antiquarian and Historical Scholar and 
fully appreciated the Record, and not less its suc- 
cessor, Potrer's AMERICAN MoNnTHLY. 

The portrait which accompanies Mr. Trask’s 
biographical sketch has been engraved for us by 
Mr. Jeremiah Rea, from a portrait sent us by Mr. 
John Ward Dean, long an intimate friend of the 
deceased. —THE EDITOR. 
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On the last day of July, 1875, the telegraph 
announced to the world the death of Andrew 
Johnson, who had, for nearly a full term of four 
years, held the office and performed the functions 
of President of the United States. The home of 
the distinguished statesman was at Greenville, 
East Tennessee, but his death took place at the 
resitence of his daughter, Mrs. Brown, in Carter 
County, Tennessee, some forty miles distant from 
his own residence, with whom he had been spend- 
ing a few days. His death resulted from a partial 
paralyzation which occurred some days previous, 
but which, it was thought, 
would not terminate fatally, 
until a few hours before he 
expired. 

Andrew Johnson was born 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
December 8, 1808, and was, 
therefore, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age at the time of 
his death. His parents were 
in indigent circumstances, 
and his father died when the 
subject of this sketch was only 
four years old, which left him 
to the care of his widowed 
mother, who was living in 
great poverty. She was un- 
able to afford him any school facilities, and, by 
the pressure of circumstances, was compelled to 
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after he entered into the married relation, and 
under the instruction of his wife he learned to 
write, and also acquired some knowledge of arith- 
metic and the other branches usually taught to 
common school scholars. He was ambitious and 
made rapid progress in his studies, devoting uni- 
formly a portion of each night to his books and 
slate. He also rapidly acquired the confidence 
and good will of the community, so that in two 
years after locating in Greenville, its voters placed 
him in the office of alderman, and by repeated 
elections kept him there until 1831, when he at- 
tained to the higher position 
of mayor of the village, 
which office he also held for 
three years. In 1835 he was 
elected a member of the Le- 
gislature for two years, and 
was re-elected for two years 
more in 1839, after having 
failed in 1837. In 1841 he 
was elected a State Senator, 
and in 1843 he entered Con- 
gress, where he remained un- 
til 1853, having been success- 
ful in five consecutive elec- 
tions. During those ten years 
he was prominent in advocat- 
ing the measures of the De- 
mocratic party. The ‘* Homestead Bill’’ is the 
only great measure upon which he separated from 





apprentice her boy to the tailoring business when | his party friends, he favoring and they oppos- 
he was only ten years old. During his long ap-! ing it. 


prenticeship he in a measure realized his loss 
in having been without educational opportun- 
nities, and resolved to make all possible amends 
by using his leisure hours in learning to read, 
at least. And in that he succeeded, with the 
help chiefly of his associate workmen. 


several years at Laurens Court-House, South 
Carolina. 

In 1826 Andrew Johnson removed with his 
mother to Greenville, East Tennessee, and there 
opened a tailor shop, and industriously and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted his business. Not long there- 


After he | 


closed his apprenticeship he labored at his trade | all resigned their seats to join their States in the 





In 1853 Andrew Johnson was elected Governor 
of Tennessee, and re-elected in 1855. His second 
gubernatorial term expired in 1857, when he was 
elected a member of the United States Senate for 
aterm of six years, ending March 3, 1863. Ia 
1861, it will be remembered, the Southern Senators 










war against the General Government, but Andrew 
Johnson stood firm as the unflinching friend of the 
Union. He not only stood up boldly in the de- 
fence of the government, in his seat in the Senate, 
but made many patriotic speeches throughout the 
Northern and Western States, which greatly en- 
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deared him to the patriots of the land. His 
speeches had the Union ring. They were able, 
patriotic, eloquent; and at that time, few, if any, 
American statesmen enjoyed the confidence of the 
loyal men of the country to a greater extent than 
did Andrew Johnson. And it may be added that 
the rebels hated him as much as patriots loved him. 
He could not with safety return to his own State 
and to hishome during the first years of the Rebel- 
lion, unless protected by the army. 

In 1862, our army having reached Nashville, 
Andrew Johnson was appointed by President Lin- 
coln Military Governor of Tennessee, in which 
position he served his country with ability and 
fidelity. 

When the Republican party met in National 
Convention in 1864, to select candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, 
Andrew Johnson, in deference to the Union senti- 
ment of the Southern States, and in consideration 
of his conspicuous loyalty to the government and 
his eminently patriotic course, was nominated for 
the last-named office, and, with Abraham Lincoln 
for President, was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. By the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Johnson (whom the assassins had designed as 
a victim, as well as Mr. Seward) became the act- 
ing President, and served as such almost four 
years, his term expiring March 4, 1869. The ac- 
quisition of Alaska was his chief measure. His ad- 
ministration was not popular, or, at least, it ex- 
cited intense opposition. Articles of impeachment 
against him were adopted by the House of Re- 
presentatives, which were tried by the United 
States Senate, and just the requisite number of 
Senators voted to retain him in office, the vote 
sustaining the articles of impeachment being thirty- 
five, while nineteen voted that they were not sus- 
tained ; two-thirds of the Senators being required 
to carry impeachment, he was acquitted. 

After the expiration of Andrew Johnson’s presi- 
dential term, he returned to Tennessee, and in 
1872 was a candidate for Congressman-at-large, but 
was defeated, Horace Maynard being the success- 
ful candidate. He was, however, elected, in 
January last, by the Legislature of Tennessee, 
United States Senator for the term of six years, 
commencing March 4, 1875, and ending March 3, 
1881. Under this election he occupied his seat as 
the successor of Senator Brownlow, during the 
short session of the Senate last spring. 





Seldom, very seldom indeed, is it that men of 
such humble origin, and who enjoyed such limited 
advantages and opportunities as did Andrew John- 
son, arrive at the distinction to which he attained. 
But few, whether patrician or plebeian, in this or 
any other country, are favored with such a series 
of successes, in their efforts to reach exalted offi- 
cial positions, as was Andrew Johnson. 

Andrew Johnson was a man of great power of 
will, of much force of character, of perseverance, 
firmness, independence, decision, self-reliance, 
determination, of unyielding temper, of courage, 
of integrity, and of no small share of intellectual 
power. Sometimes he exhibited rare idiosyncra- 
sies of character—his firmness sometimes became 
stubbornness, and he had an uncontrollable tem- 
per and self-will, and was subject to such weak- 
nesses as to lead him into difficulties, so that on 
several occasions he narrowly escaped public dis- 
grace, as notably on the occasion of his inaugura- 
tion as Vice-President, and when he _ com- 
mitted an act for which he barely escaped 
ignominious ejectment from the exalted station of 
President. 

But Andrew Johnson, with all his weaknesses, 
was no common man; with all his infirmities, he 
was a man of strength, of energy, of great mental 
force ; with all his moral obliquities, he possessed 
many excellent traits and virtues that would pass 
him current as ‘‘a man of mark’’ in the heroic 
age of any country. He was an unfaltering friend 
of the Union, faithful among the faithless, a de- 
cided opponent to rebellion, to secession, to trea- 
son ; a true patriot in the face of the audacious 
and insulting taunts of traitors; a determined 
and influential supporter of our government in 
times of its greatest peril; a patriotic friend to 
freedom, to civil liberty, to his country, desiring 
in his dying hour that the ‘‘ American flag should 
be his winding sheet !”’ 

The ex-President, as was meet, was buried at 
Greenville, which had been his home for nearly 
half a century, in the presence of thousands of his 
fellow-citizens from all sections of the State, who 
had collected to honor his memory. The funeral 
services were conducted by the Masonic fraternity, 
according to the impressive funeral ceremonial of 
that ancient order. The occasion was an emi- 
nently appropriate manifestation of regard and re- 
spect for the memory of the distinguished states- 
man, as cherished by his neighbors and friends. 
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KING PHILIP’S WAR—THE BATTLE OF BLOODY BROOK. 


By E. H. Goss. 


THIS is a year of many centennial and bi-cen- 
tennial celebrations. The oration, the poem, the 
song, and the procession are everywhere received 
with great interest and satisfaction. One hundred 
years ago, Concord, Lexington and Bunker Hill 
were the first battles of our Revolutionary War. 
Two hundred years ago, an attack on the towns 
in the Plymouth Colony brought on a war with 
the Indians, fierce and terrible, waged with a wily 
and treacherous foe. 

It was on the 24th of June (O.S.), 1675, that 
the dark time in New England’s history; known as 
“King Philin’s' War,’’ commenced by an attack 
on the town of Swansea,’ the first town north of 
Mount Hupe, Philip’s residence—when nine of 
the inhabitants were killed—and was continued 
until afte. the death of Philip, August r2th, 1676.° 
During this time many were the lives lost, and 
many were the towns destroyed.* The people of 


1 Philip had several names, “‘ Pometacom,” ‘ Metacomet,” 
“Philip of Pokanoket,” “ Sachem of Pokanoket,” “ Saga- 
more” or “Sachem of Mount Hope,” and “ Sachem of the 
Wampanoags.” 

*Four days before, on the 20th, some of Philip’s men 
made a raid upon Swansea for plunder ; but no one was then 
killed. 

3 The struggle was continued by the Indians in the Eastern 
country for several months after his death. 

‘Barry says that “At least thirteen towns were wholly 
destroyed, and a large number of others sustained much 
damage. Six hundred of the colonists fell upon the battle- 
field, and many of the survivors bore with them to the grave 
marks of their desperate and bloody encounters. There was 
scarcely a family in which some one had not suffered.” 
“More than six hundred buildings were consumed by fire. 
It was years before some towns recovered, and were rebuilt.” 
(History of Massachusetts. ) 

And Dexter, in summing up the fearful results of this con- 
flict, says: ‘* From five to six hundred men fell in the various 
fights, were murdered in stealthy assaults, or were carried 
away captive, never to return. More than one hundred 
thousand pounds were expended in the struggle; and, at its 
close, it is estimated that the Old Colony was left under a 
debt which exceeded the value of the entire personal property 
of its people.” ‘When the echoes of the last war-whoop 
died away among the New England hills, a new leaf was 
turned in her history. Even her strong men breathed freer 
as they wrought along her frontier, and her women slept 
sweeter, with their little ones around them, everywhere 
under the deep shadows of her ancestral woods.” (Dexter’s 
“Church’s Philip’s War.”’) 





the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, 
more particularly of the inland towns, wére in 
a constant state of fear and trepidation, so re- 
lentless, so barbarous and cruel were the Indians 
in their repeated massacres. 

The continued increase of the English, their 
prosperity, and the formation of new towns in dif- 
ferent portions of the colonies, caused the Indian 
to see that his ‘‘ hunting grounds were occupied 
for purposes of cultivation ; although he had anen- 
ated these tracts under his own hand and seal, he 
felt painfully the contrast with the time when all 
was his own, and he roamed unchecked over the 
fairest regions, and pursued unmolested the chase 
of the deer.’’ 

The first suspicions of trouble between the 
colonists and the Indians arose as early as 1671, 
and were caused by the frequent gatherings of 
Philip’s tribe, the repairing of their arms, and the 
continued insults to the English. A meeting for 
friendly consultation took place at Taunton, in 
April, 1671, when amity was pledged, and an 
agreement made, which was soon broken by the 
Indians. A short time after, another meeting 
took place at Boston, between Philip and the Rev. 
John Eliot, ‘‘the benevolent apostle of the In- 
dians,’’ and, after further consultation, a paper was 
signed by Philip, acknowledging his subjection to 
the King of England, and the government at 
Plymouth, promising to pay a certain tribute, to 
abstain from war, and not to dispose of his lands 
without consent of the colonial government. For 
three years nothing transpired to cause any special 
alarm. ‘‘ Yet did this treacherous and perfidious 
Caitiff still harbor the same or more mischievous 
Thoughts against the English than ever before, and 
hath been since that Time plotting with all the 
Indians round about to make a general Insurrec- 
tion against the English in all the Colonies ;’’> and 
breaking away from all restraint, Philip commenced 
the sad war which carried consternation to every 
heart and home. ‘‘ At midnight or at noonday, 
they were ready for an attack. There was no 
safety for any one; asleep or awake, journeying, 


5 Hubbard’s Indian Wars; Drake’s edition, vol. 1, pages 
57, 58. 
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laboring, worshipping, or rest- 
ing, all were in jeopardy. The 
exploring party was waylaid and 
cut off, and mangled bodies and 
disjointed limbs were exposed 
to strike terror into the hearts 
of pursuers. No mercy was 
shown to the mother or her 
babe. The tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife were seldom at 
rest. The stillness of the Sab- 
bath was broken by the war- 
whoop; and in passing to or 
returning from the house of 
God, or even within its walls, 
engaged in prayer, the demo- 
niac yell announced their pres- 
ence ; the quick flash and sharp 
report of their well-aimed mus- 
kets dealt indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter among the flock; and the 
groans of the wounded, the 
shrieks of the helpless, and the 
gasp of the dying, added to the 
horrors of the frightful scene.’’! 

The population of New Eng- 
land at this time was, accord- 
ing to Bancroft, fifty-five thou- 
sand.* This population was ‘‘a 
people thinly scattered over the 
pleasant land, exposed, feeble 
and few.’* And now they 
‘¢were suddenly swept by wild 











and raging war. The sky was 
red with the flames of burn- 





STONE SLAB OVER LOTFROP’s GROVE. 


ing towns and hamlets; the forests rang with the | of children torn from their mothers’ arms, the 


shrieks of agonized women, the piteous appeals 


1 Barry’s History of Massachusetts, First Period, page 430. 
? Rev. Henry M. Dexter, in his reprint of Church’s His- 
tory of King Philip’s War, gives the number as eighty 


thousand; and Mr. Samuel G. Drake [see page 729 of | 
this MONTHLY], in his edition of Mather’s Brief History, | 


as between thirty and forty thousand, of which from six to 
eight thousand were able to bear arms. 
estimates that there were ranging over New England ten 
thousand five hundred Indians, divided tribally as follows: 
Narragansetts, 4,000; Nipmuks, 2,400; Pequots, 1,200; 
Massachusetts, 1,200; Pawtuckets, 1,000; Pokanokets, Sac- 
onets and Nausets, 700. Of these about 4,000 were Praying 
Indians, of whom, in 1674, one hundred and forty-two could 


read Indian, seventy-two could write it, and nine could read 
English. 


5’ There were within the boundaries of what isnow Maine, | 


thirteen towns and plartations ; New Hampshire, four; Mas- 


Mr. Dexter also | 


yells of triumphant savages—all commingling to 
tell these dark and dismal solitudes the fearful 
story of man’s inhumanity to man.’’* 

The immediate cause, or pretext for the out- 
break of hostilities, was the murder, January 29, 
1674-5, of one John Sassamon,°a Christian Indian, 
who had been educated at Harvard College, and 
employed as a teacher at Natick ; had apostatized, 


sachusetts, sixty-four; Rhode Island, six; Connecticut, 
twenty-three—one hundred and ten in all. Plymouth had 
been settled fifty-four years; Boston, forty-four, and Provi- 
dence, thirty-eight. (Dexter.) 

4 Dr. George B. Loring’s Bi-Centennial Oration at Swan- 
sea, June 20, 1875. 

8 Variously spelled by different writers, Sausaman, Sausa- 
| mon, etc. He wrote it himself, John Wussausman. 
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been won back by Eliot,’ and who now reported 
Philip’s preparations for war to the authorities at 
Plymouth. His body was found beneath the ice 
of Assawompsett Pond, in Middleborough. ‘Three 
of Philip’s men were taken as his murderers, tried 
by a jury, to which six Indians were added, con- 
demned, and executed at Plymouth. This execu- 
tion was early in June, and on the 24th of that 
month Swansea was attacked, and the war began 
in earnest, by the killing of nine persons. The 
savages ‘‘ exercised more than brutish barbarities, 
beheading, dismembering and mangling’’ six of 
these nine. Soon after this, attacks were made on 
Middleborough, Taunton, Dartmouth, Mendon 
and Brookfield; and the war became general 
throughout the Plymouth and Massachusetts colo- 
nies. ‘Philip, subtle, vindictive, ambitious and 
desperate, united all the tribes from the waters of 
the bay to the Connecticut river, in what he called 
a desperate struggle for the land of his fathers.’’? 

The beautiful Connecticut valley became the 
scene of many a bloody fray. The forests border- 
ing the river formed a lurking place for the Indians 
to hang upon the skirts of the English villages 
‘like lightning on the edge of the clouds.”” The 


river Indians—the Agawams, Nonotucks, Pacomp- 
tucks and Squakheags—had, up to this time, lived 
in peace with the white settlers, as they had always 
been welcomed, and had purchased the land to 
the entire satisfaction of the original owners. The 
Indians reserved the right to plant certain fields, 


to hunt and fish. Edward Everett once said, ‘I 
believe that it was with perfect justice, as it evi- 
dently was with entire sincerity, that Governor 
Winslow declared, in the spring of 1676, that 
‘ before these present troubles broke out, the Eng- 
lish did not possess one foot of land in the colony 
of Plymouth, but what was fairly obtained by 
honest purchase of the Indian proprietors.’’"* As 
it was in Plymouth, so was it in Massachusetts Bay, 
as is abundantly witnessed by the numerous deeds 
passed between the Indians and the colonists. 
After the destruction of Brookfield, August 2, 


1 « John was educated by the English; could read and write 
very well, and assisted John Eliot in translating the Bible 
into Indian. For a time he was employed as a schoolmaster 
at Natick, and, being a convert to Christianity, was employed 
also as a missionary among his countrymen.” (Drake, in 
Old Indian Chronicle, page 89). 

2 Dr. Loring’s Address. 

8 Address at Bloody Brook, September 30, 1835. 





the Council at Boston sent Captains Thomas Lo- 
throp and Richard Beers, with their companies, to 
that place. Captain Thomas Watts, with a com- 
pany of dragoons, was also sent from Connecticut, 
and Lieutenant Thomas Cooper, with troops and 
friendly Indians, was sent from Springfield. 
Troops scoured the country between Brookfield 
and the Connecticut, and up and down that river, 
but no engagement took place until August 25th, 
when Captains Lothrop and Beers, with a hundred 
men, attacked the Indians just south of Mount 
Wequomps,‘ in the present town of Whateley. A 
severe battle was fought, the English having nine 
killed, and the Indians twenty-six. Possibly 
Philip himself was in this fight, but Temple and 
Sheldon® think he had returned at this time to his 
stronghold at Wachuset, as ‘‘ he was too cunning 
to expose himself to danger at this stage of his 
plans; and he had not a sufficient force devoted 
to his interests to risk a general battle. Indeed, 
his army, at this date, was insignificant. His 
name was rather a terror to the whites, than a 
tower of strength to the red men.”’ 

The following letter of Major Pynchon to the 
Connecticut Council, gives a vivid picture of the 
disturbed state of affairs at this time: 

SPRINGFIELD Aug. 22, 1675. 

In y* night a Post was sent me from Hadley, 
that o" forces are returned, Capt. Watts thither, 
and the Bay forces to Quaboag.* Nothing done 
but about 50 wigwams they found empty which 
they burnt. They write from Hadley they expect 
nothing but y* enemy to insult and fall upon y* 
remote towns; that they are in great fear; a guard 
of 20 left at Squakeak’ is too weak ; some of your 
soldiers left at Pacomtuck*® Capt. Watts speaks of 
calling off, w™ troubles y™ greatly : Suspect o° In- 
dians y* went out to be fearful or false or both; 
say y' y* sheep at Squakeake are driven away since 
y’ soldiers were there ; Suspect y® enemy to be be- 
tween Hadley and Squakeak at Paquayag,* about 
to miles from the Great River. I am sending to 
Capt Watts to stay with his forces there: I would 
gladly you would allow it and give further order 
about it, as y* they may make discovery for y° 
enemy at y* place forenamed. 

Yrs in y® Lord Jesus 
Joun Pyncuon.” 


* Sugar-loaf Mount. 5 History of Northfield. 
6 Brookfield. ™ Northfield. ~- Deerfield. ® Athol. 
10 For fifty years a magistrate of Springfield, “ and, in fact, 
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P.S. Momonto thinks y* Indian enemy may 
be in a Swamp called Momattanick, about 3 miles 
off Paquayag, between Hadley and Squakeak: it 
is pity but they should be distressed; and y* In- 
dians will be y* most likely to do something." 

Sept. 1, Deerfield was attacked; and on the 2d 
and 4th, Northfield, Captain Beers and twenty-six 
of his men being killed on the latter day. 

When Philip entered the Connecticut valley, 
and began his slaughter and devastation, it was 
necessary to establish a headquarters for our forces, 
which was done at Hadley, that being the most 
central and convenient place. Small companies 
of troops were posted at some of the other settle- 
ments. The attacks on Brookfield, Deerfield and 
Northfield, the killing and the burning, cast fear 
and gloom over the people, and a consequent 
abandonment of some of the settlements, the in- 
habitants taking refuge in Hadley. On this 
account it was necessary to procure a larger supply 
of provisions and stores. At Deerfield there was 
a large amount of corn—‘‘ about three thousand 
Bushels was supposed to be there standing in 
Stacks’’*—which the authorities wished very much 
to save and bring to Hadley. Captain Lothrop, 
with a company of eighty men, a ‘‘ choice Com- 
pany of young men, the very Flower of the County 
of Essex, all called out of the Towns belonging to 
that County none of which were ashamed to speak 
with the Enemy in the Gate,’’* volunteered his 
services for the expedition. He was accompanied 
by a number of teams and drivers. Deerfield was 
safely reached, the grain threshed and loaded, and 
everything made ready for transportation. The 
return march commenced on Saturday, the 18th 
of September, ‘‘ that most fatal day, the Saddest 
that ever befel New-England ;’’* and while march- 
ing ieisurely along through the level, thickly 
wooded country, apprehending no especial danger, 
at a point about five miles south of Deerfield, 





during his life—through the long period when he was spoken 
of as the * Worshipful Major Pynchon’—no transactions of 
great importance were effected without his agency.” (Hol- 
land’s “ History of Western Massachusetts.’’) 

' Temple and Sheldon’s History of Northfield, page 71. 

* Hubbard s Indian Wars. 

5 Ibid. 

*“This was a black and fatal day, wherein there were 
eight persons made Widows, and six-and-twenty Children 
made Fatherless, all in one little plantation, and in one day; 
and above sixty persons buried in one dreadful grave.” 
(Mather’s Brief History.) 





where the road crossed a brook, they were sud- 
denly attacked by a body of seven or eight hundred 
Indians, probably under the guidance of Philip 
himself, who was determined that this large quan- 
tity of stores should not be:efit the English.® It 
was a complete ambuscade, and Captain Lothrop 
was taken so thoroughly by surprise, that a panic 
ensued. The Captain and a number of his men 
were killed in the first assault. Immediately the 
remaining troops betook themselves to the trees, 
after the manner of the Indians, but so greatly 
were the whites outnumbered, that they were com- 
pletely surrounded by the Indians, and nearly the 
whole body of soldiers and teamsters were slaugh- 
tered ; only seven or eight escaping to tell the tale. 
‘¢The dead—the dying—the wounded—strewed 
the ground in all directions, and Lathrop’s devoted 
force, was soon reduced to a small number, and 
resistance became faint.’ The whole loss, in- 
cluding teamsters, amounted to nearly eighty. 
This is almost unparalleled considering the num- 
bers engaged. The method of fighting adopted 
by Lothrop and his men was condemned by many 
conversant with affairs at that time. Hubbard 
attributes the losses at this time, as well as at 
Mount Wequomps (Sugar-loaf), August 25th, and 
at Northfield a week later, when Captain Beers 
and his men were killed, to this cause; saying, 
‘¢ Had he ordered his men to march in a Body, as 
some of his Fellow-commanders advised, either 
backward or forward, in Reason they had not lost 
a Quarter of the number of those that fell that Day 
by the Edg of the Sword.’’ Governor Leverett, 
writing to Major Pynchon, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, takes notice of this same thing, and warns 
against it. If Captain Lothrop had taken the 
usual miiitary precaution, the presence of the 
enemy might have been discovered in season to 
have saved this fearful slaughter. It has been said 
that Lothrop’s men had halted and were engaged 
in gathering grapes at the time of the ambuscade,' 
but this statement is not supported by Hubbard, 
who says the company were marching when the 





5 Authorities differ as to Philip’s presence at this battle. 
Hoyt and Drake, both excellent Indian authorities, think he 
was present. 

6 Hoyt’s Antiquarian Researches, page 106. 

™ Mather says: “ Many of the Souldiers having been so 
foolish and secure as to put their Arms in the Carts, and step 


aside to gather Grapes, which proved dear and deadly Grapes 
to them.” (Brief History, page 85.) 
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attack commenced. Other authorities also dispute 
the assertion. 

At the time this attack was made, Captain 
Samuel Mosley! and his company was stationed at 
Deerfield. Hearing the noise of battle he hastened 
to Lothrop’s relief, arriving at the scene of con- 
flict about noon, but was too late. He came upon 
the Indians, who were engaged in stripping and 
mangling the dead, charged upon them “through 
and through”’ and fought them for five orsix hours, 
upon the march, killing nearly a hundred of the 
Indians, and losing but two of his own men. 

Major Robert Treat, with a company of one 
hundred men, including some friendly Mohegan 
or Pequot Indians, were, on that morning, on 
their way to Northfield, but went to the relief of 
Captain Lothrop, not arriving until after the con- 
test was ended, and the enemy had retired. That 
night both commanders returned to Deerfield. 
The next day, returning to the battle-field, they 
buried the dead. As they approached they found 
that some of the Indians had returned, and were 
engaged in ‘stripping the slain ;’’ but they fled 
upon the approach of the troops. 


A singular instance of escape is related by Hub- 


bard: One Robert Dutch, of Ipswich, ‘‘ having 
been sorely wounded by a Bullet that rased to his 
Skull, and then mauled by the Indian Hatchets, 
was left for dead by the Salvages, and stript by 
them of all but his skin; yet when Capt. Mosely 
came near, he almost miraculously, as one raised 
from the Dead, came towards the English, to their 
no small amazement ; by whom being received and 
cloathed, he was carried off to the next Garrison, 
and is living and in perfect Health at this Day.”’ 


1 « This Captain Mosely hath been an old Privateer at Ja- 
maica, an excellent Souldier, and an undaunted Spirit, one 
whose memory will be Honourable in New England, for his 
many eminent Services he hath done the Publick.” (Old 
Indian Chronicle, page 127.) The same authority gives the 
following anecdote concerning Captain Mosley: About a 
month before this battle, he and his company of sixty men 
met a body of three hundred Indians, and bo<h sides pre- 
pared for battle; all being ready, “ Captain Mosely plucked 
off his Periwig, and put it into his Breeches, because it should 
not hinder him in fighting. As soon as the Indians saw that, 
they fell a Howling and Yelling most hideously, and said, 
*Umh, Umh, me no Straw merre fight Engismon, Engismon 
got two Hed, Engismon got two Hed; if me cut off un Hed, 
he got noder, a put on beder as dis;’ with such like Words 
in broken English, and away they all fled and could not be 
overtaken, nor seen any more afterwards.” 


Dutch was a townsman of Hubbard, and undoubt- 
edly told his story to the historian. 

Only six days after this disastrous affair, Gov- 
ernor Leverett wrote as follows to Major John 
Pynchon. This letter indicates some of the trials 
through which the authorities passed during those 
dark days, for want of men and supplies :? 


Boston, SEPTEM’ 24, 1675 anno, 
Honored S’. 

Yo" former of the instant came to hand where- 
in yo" gave an account of the sad and awfull provi- 
dence in the loss of Captain Lathrop & his com- 
pany; since which yo™ of the 22* to the Councill 
as also one to the Governo' are received, wherein 
yo" express o' Shortness of supplies as to number 
of men—and that Connecticot Forces are thereby 
discouraged; as Likewise by other letters from 
Northampton—they intimated their disatisfaction 
as if wee were negligent in o care for & about 
them— ; unto which wee answer, o* supplies of men 
have been so considerable as have exceeded 0” pro- 
portion—with Connecticot, according to the de- 
termination of the Commission™ and whatever 
theire thoughts may bee, it need not seeme strange 
that o numbers are shortned, when of men have 
been inaction wherein so many have faln ; whereas 
wee doo not understand that theires have been soe 
engaged as to loose any; not that wee mention it 
to fault or reflect upon them ; but by way of cau- 
tion to o” for going out in small parties ; and were 
they sensible of what numbers wee have been 
necessitated to send forth to the releife of others of 
o" plantations both Northwards & Eastwards (as 
to four Townes to the Eastward wh” were be- 
leagured by 400 Indians & to as many ‘Townes 
to the Northward upon Merrimack River wh* 
were beleagured by 300 Indians; for the defence 
of which & opposeing of the Enemy wee have not 
less than 3 or 400 men out in severall places) they 
could not have the least reason to complain or bee 
disatisfied ; besides o* garrisoning other places, as 
Mendon & o° Frontier Townes to keepe them from 
damage by sculking Indians; we. have also or- 
dered men to march to make up o" number 300 with 
you ; whereby wee are so exhausted as wee are not 
able to draw of more men without palpable hazard 
to the whole—S". as for your motion to be dis- 
missed & discharged from y™ comand, wee answer, 
it is the providence of God in yo" Station that hath 





2 Massachusetts State Archives, volume 67, page 263+ 
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involved the same upon you; unto which wee all 
ought quietly to Submit as well in active as passive 
obedience: wee desire not to burden yo" could it 
possibly bee avoided; but wee trust the same 
Lord who hath called you thereunto will both 
spirit & strengthen you for the worke; Wee 
take notice many of o* men are lost by not taking 
heed to the ambushments of the Enemy nor ob- 
serving their methods, but are drawn forth in small 
parties w™ wee desire may be cautioned & that 


BLoopy Brook—Two HuNDRE 


The engraving on the next page shows the 
present appearance of the spot where the san- 
guinary contest took place. The road crosses 
the brook now where it did then.? The range 
of hills in the distance is the ‘* Pocumtuck 
Hills,’’* of which ‘*‘ Mount Wequomps,”’ or ‘‘ Su- 
gar loaf,’’ near which the fight of August 25th 
took place, in the southern point near the Con- 
necticut River, and in easy view from the bridge, 
being not over two miles distant, in a south- 
easterly direction. 

For over a century and a half theplace of burial 
of Captain Lothrop and his men was unknown, 
and the ‘‘ residents of the soil traveled over this 
hallowed spot unconscious that they were treading 
on the graves of the fallen heroes,’’ when, in 
1835, the spot was discovered by chance, very 
near the sidewalk in the present main street of the 
village, only a few rods from where it crosses the 
brook. The bones were in a fair state of preserva- 
tion when first discovered, but fell to pieces upon 
exposure to the air. Barber says, ‘* A grave, pro- 
bably containing the bones of the ninety-six In- 
dians* who were slain on that day, was likewise 
found by accident zbout the same time, nearly one 
hundred rods west of theroad leading from Bloody 

1 John Leverett entered the military service in 1639; was 
Major-General in 1663, a position he held until his death, in 
1679. He performed very efficient service all through Phil- 
ip’s War. He was one of the “ War-Governors” of Massa- 


chusetts, as was Hancock a century later, and Andrews two 
centuries later. 

* The brook was called ‘ Muddy Brook,” and the settle- 
ment near by, “ Muddy Brook Village,” for many years, but 
“Bloody Brook” very appropriately became the name. 

3 Named from the Pacomtock tribe, the largest and most 
warlike of the River Indians. It occupied this territory, the 
valley of the Deerfield River (History of Northfield). 

* « Probably the greatest proportion fell in the engagement 
with Mosely, who attacked by surprise, and when the In- 











o* men from time to time bee comanded to attend 
the Enemies method, which though it may seeme 
a rout to o™ is the best way of Fighting the Enemy 
in this brushy wilderness. So presenting yo" w™ 
o* best respects comending yo" to the good gui- 
dance & protection of almighty God, we re- 
maine, 
S* yo" humble Serv‘. 
Joun LEvereEtT, Gov', with consent 
of the Councill.' 


D YEARS AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Brook to Conway, and a little more than half a 
mile southwest of the grave of Lathrop.’ 

About forty years after the battle the inhabitants 
of Deerfield, desiring to perpetuate the memory of 
the slain, erected a rude monument very near the 
place where Captain Lothrop and his men were 
buried, although the exact spot was not then 
known ; but in 1835, when the present monument 
was erected, it had become so dilapidated that 
only the capstone of it remained. 

On the goth of September, 1835, on the one 
hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the battle 
(September 18th, O.S.), Edward Everett, then Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, pronounced one of his 
finest and most eloquent orations, it being also the 
occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
present monument. General Epaphras Hoyt de- 
livered an address at the same time, especially 
appropriate to the ceremony. There was a very 
large gathering of the people. This cenotaph was 
designed by Mr. Martin Woods, and made by Mr. 
Hopkins Woods, of Sunderland, It was dedicated 
on the 31st of August, 1838, when Mr. Luther B. 
Lincoln delivered the address of dedication. The 
monument is built of Berkshire clouded marble, on 
a base of Wendell granite, six feet square, the 
whole being twenty-three feet in height. [See 
engraving on page 737.] It is a graceful, hand- 
some obelisk, and bears on its south side an appro- 
priate inscription, a portion of which was prepared 
by General Hoyt. It says that seventy-six men in 
all were killed; a list of the slain in the State 
Archives says in its margin that there were seventy- 
one, but gives the names of only fifty-nine. Mr. 
Lincoln, in his address, well says, ‘* The inscrip- 
tion tells us that these men ‘were none of them 































dians were unprepared”’ (Hoyt’s Antiquarian Researches, or 
Indian Wars, page 107). 
5 Massachusetts Historical Collections, page 248. 


KING PHILIP'S WAR: 
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PRESENT APPEARANCE OF BLoopy BROOK. 


ashamed to meet the enemy in the gate.’ Verily, 
they were brave men, or this soil would never have 
been the theatre of such a scene, nor would these 
encircling hills have echoed to the repeaied dis- 
charge of the English gun.’’ The couplet on the 
monument is from Childe Harold, CantoTV. The 
inscription upon the monument is as follows : 


On this ground 
Capt Thomas Lathrop 
and eighty-four men under his command, 
including eighteen teamsters from Deerfield, 
conveying stores from that town to Hadley, 
were ambuscaded by about 700 Indians, 
and the Captain and seventy-six men slain, 
September 18 1675, (old style.) 
The soldiers who fell were described 
by a contemporary Historian as 
“a choice Company of young mien, the very flower of 
the county of Essex, none of whom were 
ashamed to speak with the enemy in the gate.” 
“ And SANGUINETTO tells you where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling waters red.” 
The Grave of the slain is marked by a stone slab," 
21 rods southerly of this monument. 
Erected August, 1838. 

1 The slab bears the inscription, “ GRAVE of Capt. La- 
throp and men slain by the Indians, 1675.” It is near the 
road, and has been broken directly through the figures 1675, 





Captain Thomas Lothrop, whom Mather calls a 
‘*godly and courageous commander,’’ came to 
this country from England, ‘‘ and during his whole 
life was distinguished for intelligence, activity and 
efficiency in public affairs.’’? He settled in Salem, 
on what was ‘‘ Cape Ann,”’ or ‘‘ Bass River Side,” 
becoming a freeman in 1634, and a member of the 
church in 1636, and in the same year received 
from the government a grant of land situated in 
**Mackerel Cove.’’ He was a deputy or repre- 
sentative to the General Court for Salem during 
the years 1646, 1647, 1653 and 1664. After 
‘*Bass River Side’’ was set off from Salem, in 
1668, and incorporated as the town of Beverly, he 
was chosen to the Legislature for four years more, 
1672, 1673, 1674, and 1675. The year that 
Beverly was incorporated he was chosen a select- 
man, being first named on a list of five, and to 
this office he was elected every year until his death. 
He also held other minor officesin both town and 


probably from having had a heavy team driven over it. [See 
engraving on page 736.] 
2 Stone’s History of Beverly. 
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church,’ being one of the founders of the first 
church in Beverly in 1667, he and his wife both 
being signers of the petition to the Salem church, 
asking for its formation. 

He entered the military service very soon after 
his arrival at Salem, serving in the Pequot War, 
and holding the position of sergeant in 1645, as will 
be seen by the following order passed by the Coun- 
cil May 14th, 1645: ‘‘We do ord* y* Sergent 
Maio® Gen‘all John Endecot, Capt Ro: Bridges, 
M’ Willi: Hathorne, M'. Willi: Clarke, Ensigne 
Willi: Dixie, Sergent Thom: Lathrop, & such 
oth™ as they shall from time to time take into y™ 
company shalbe called y® Military Company of 
Salem & Linn.’’ By the same records it is seen 
that he was recommended, in 1646, to hold a lieu- 
tenant’s commission, and he was appointed to that 
office in the Salem company that year.* That he 
was previously engaged in the Pequot War will be 
seen by the following extract froma Boston letter, 
dated December 28th, 1675: ‘‘ Our people, since 
the loss of captain Lothrop of Beverly, (with about 
sixty men, by surprise, ) and the burning of Spring- 
field, are grown not less valorous, but more cau- 
tious. Experience is the mother of prudence, and 
little good comes of despising an enemy. Yet let 
not the world censure too much captain Lothrop. 
He, in the Pequot wars, had done exploits, nor in 
this would have been behindhand, if the narrow 
passage or causey, where his unexpected enemies 
set on him, would have given him leave to have 
drawn up his men.’” 

He was captain under Mejor Robert Sedgewick 
at the capture of the fort on the St. John’s River 
and Port Royal in 1654. While on this expedi- 
tion he obtained a bell which belonged to the 
‘« Catholic Friary’’ for his meeting-house at ‘‘ Bass 


1 In Massachusetts Colony Records, under date of May 13, 
1640, it is recorded that it was voted to “value a rate of 
1200/ up on every towne pportionablely” “and for horses, 
mares, cowes, oxen, goats, & hoggs, there is a comitté ap- 
pointed to value them in every towne, w® are required to 
valewe them under their worth rather than above their 
worth.” John Woodberry, Jeffry Massey and Thomas Lo- 
throp were appointed to act on that committee. 

2 The next year the following is recorded in Massachusetts 
Colony Records, as voted at a session of the Council, held 
the 27 of 8% mo., 1647: “ Lieft Lothrope (having urgent 
occasion at sea) desiring dismission for this session, w%, 
considting here is another for that towne, is granted.” 

3 Harleian Miscellany, volume v., page 427, 4to edition. 

#« Robert Sedgewick and John Leverett were two as 





River Side.’’> In 1662 he commanded the local 
‘* foot company,’’ and continued in that position 
until his death. 

At the time Captain Lothrop was killed he was 
about sixty-five years of age. He married Bethiah, 
daughter of Joshua Rea, but left no children, and 
his name is now extinct in Beverly, save only that 
it is perpetuated by having a street named after 
him, which may be considered a recognition of 
the fact that he bequeathed a portion of his pro- 
perty to his beloved town ; the balance was inher- 
ited, after the decease of his wife, who afterwards 
married Mr. Joseph Grafton, by his sister Ellen, 
who came from England with him, and who mar- 
ried Boston’s celebrated schoolmaster, Ezekiel 
Cheever. The church records give one item con- 
cerning Mrs. Lothrop. In 1672 ‘‘it was agreed 
that the meeting-house be ceiled up to the wail- 
plates, rabbitted, and the windows glazed ;’’ and 
that Mrs. Lothrop ‘‘had liberty to make a seat 
convenient by the chief pillar.’” This was at a 
time when the men and women were seated sepa- 
rately, and when regulations for ‘‘seating the 
meeting’’ allowed ‘‘ married women to be seated 
agreeable to the rank of their husbands.’’ 


marked men as could be found in New England. They 
sailed from Nantasket on the 4th of July, 1654, with three 
ships, a ketch, and two hundred soldiers from Old and New 
England. Port Royal, the fort on St. John’s River, and 
Penobscot, were all captured. Afterward they served the 
Protector in England.” (Samuel Adams Drake’s Nooks and 
Corners of the New England Coast.) 

5 Concerning this bell for Beverly and this expedition, the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, volume 
XIII, page 202, has this: 

The following order is copied from the original in the 
handwriting of Governor Leverett :-— 

Port Royal was captured by Major Robert Sedgewick and 
Captain John Leverett, August 16, 1654. Their ships sailed 
from Boston in the summer of 1654, and returned in Septem- 
ber, according to Hull; but it would seem, from the date of 
this order, that Leverett either remained at or returned to 
Port Royal. 

“Capt. Richard Moore, I understand that the bell yt was 
carryed from Port Royall is in y" hands & reserved for Capt, 
Lothrop. I desyer you to deliver the same onto him & this 
shalbe yo" warrant. 

“ Fro yor Loveing Friend 
« Jn® LEVERETT, 
“ Port Royall this 7 Decemb. 1654.” 


©The General Court, under date of October 15, 1679, 
allowed and confirmed the action of the County Court of 
Salem, of June 27, 1676, “in refference to the dispose & 
settlement of the estate of the late Capt. Thomas Lathrop,” 
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Extract from the Journal of a Chaplain! in the American Army. 


SEPTEMBER 12th, 1781. 
eral Lincoln and the second division of American 
troops embarked at the head of Elk, and pro- 
ceeded in small schooners and flat-bottomed boats 
as far as Plural Point. 

13th. This day we reached Worten Creek, 
which is about thirty miles from the head of Elk. 

14th. We sailed this day about thirty miles, 
and arrived at Annapolis, in Maryland. 

15th. Went on shore at Annapolis, and con- 
tinued the most of the day, and were entertained 
very genteelly by some of the inhabitants, 

16th. This day we left Annapolis, and sailed as 
far as Herring Bay, and came to anchor. 

17th. This day we reached the mouth of the 
river Patuxent, and anchored. 

18th. The last night was very stormy, and part 
of this day, so that we did not sail until 12 
o’cleck. After which we proceeded, though not 
with a fair wind, yet with a wind which permitted 
us to lav our course during the remainder of the 
day. 

19th. We sailed all last night, and on the even- 
ing of thisday reached the mouth of James’s River. 
In the sailing of this day we passed a number of 
the French ships-of-war, and at a great distance 
saw the French fleet in Lynnhaven Bay. Here we 
met with General Washington, who was on board 
the Charlotte ship-of-war, which had been taken 
from the enemy. The General was returning from 
a conference which had been held between him 
and the Count de Graffe. 

2oth. We proceeded up James’s River with a 
fair wind, until our vessel ran on ground, where 
we continued till 8 o’clock this morning, when we 
left that vessel, and went on board of a smaller 
one. The wind was against us this day, and very 
violent ; nevertheless, by tacking frequently and 
contending with the wind, we arrived at this 
place, which is called the landing of Archer’s 
Hope. This day no small difficulty nor danger 


1 We are indebted to Mr. R. Grant Barnwell for this in- 
teresting extract, which he copied from an old newspaper ; 


the name of the Chaplain is not given. 
readers supply the name ? 


Can any of our 


This day, Major-Gen- | attended us. 


Our vessel was run on ground re- 
peatedly this day. 

2tst. This day General Lincoln again em- 
barked, and went down James’s River with pro- 
vision for the troops, who had been detained by 
contrary winds, or bad sailing-vessels. The Gen- 
erai, anxious for the safety and comfort of the 
troops, would trust none but himself to relieve 
them from their present. difficulties. 

22d. This day some of the troops arrived. 
General Washington arrived this day from the 
French fleet. The vessel he came in ran on 
ground. 

Sunday, 23d. This day General Lincoln re- 
turned from the mouth of the river, having been 
down to supply the troops with provisions. His 
vessel ran on ground, and he was in great danger ; 
but happy is the man who has learned to view the 
raging of winds and waters with the sweetest 
composure, and can smile amidst the thunder of 
cannon, and all the winged instruments of death ! 
This day I went to Williamsburgh and preached 
to the light infantry commanded by the Marquis 
de Lafayette. 

24th. I remained the last night in Williams- 
burgh. There are about three hundred houses in 
this town, some of which are very good, but the 
greater number are very mean. A _ principal 
street, about one mile in length, runs through the 
whole town; the other streets are very irregular. 
All the land which I have yet seen in Virginia is 
very poor, except where it has been very labo- 
riously manured. 

The troops arrive and disembark every day. 
The last night the flat-bottomed boats arrived safe 
without the loss of any of the men, though they 
had been in a most violent storm. 

26th. The last night the French troops finished 
their disembarkation. This day General Lincoln 
and the two brigades of York and Jersey troops 
moved from Archer’s Hope, and encamped at the 
east end of Williamsburgh. 

27th. Near Williamsburgh. We are now within 
twelve miles of York, where the enemy are. 

28th. This day we marched to a place which is 
| about two miles from the town of York. 
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2oth. Our troops lay on their arms the last 
night, and expected an attack from the enemy ; 
but they did not disturb us. This day the whole 
army approached the enemy’s lines. A cannon- 
ade from the enemy took place, but we received 
very little injury. The American troops, consist- 
ing of three divisions, under the command of 
General Lincoln, encamped about one mile from 
the enemy’s works. 

Sunday, 30th. This day twelve hundred men 
from the American camp are ordered to make fas- 
cines, gabions, and faucissons. The last night the 
enemy retired from their outworks, which are 
in front of our army. This day the French and 
American troops took possession of them. The 
enemy appear to have fortified the town very 
strongly, to which they have now retired. 

October 1st. This day twelve hundred men are 
on fatigue in order to prepare for the siege of 
York. This day our troops began a work on the 
ground which the enemy so lately had in their pos- 
session. The French troops began a work on the 
ground which the enemy so lately had in their pos- 
session. The French troops also began a work at 
the same time. The fire of the enemy has been 
very constant this day. 

2d. The firing of the enemy has continued all 
this day, in order to annoy our men who are 
working on a redoubt. No men have been killed 
this day in the American camp. 

3d. This day the firing from the enemy abated. 
Last night four men were killed in our camp by 
one cannon-ball from the enemy. Military stores 
and cannon are coming every day from the land- 
ing, about six miles from this place. 

4th. The general orders of this day mention 
an action of yesterday, in which the Duke 
de Lausune defeated Colonel Tarleton, and 
killed and wounded a number of his officers 
and men. 

5th. Preparations are making to besiege the 
enemy with great vigor. Our troops vie with one 
another in the performance of duty and the love 
of danger. 

6th. A gentleman from General Greene’s 
army informs us that on the 8th of September 
the Southern army defeated the enemy at Eutaw 
Springs. 

Sunday, 7th. Last night the trenches were 
opened, at the distance of about eight hundred 
yards from the enemy. The American troops, 


under the command of General Lincoln, broke 





ground on the right, and the French, under the 
command of the Baron Viomenil, on the left. 
The night was the most favorable in the world. 
Providence seemed very evidently to have drawn 
the curtains of darkness around us on purpose to 
conceal us from our enemies until the time of the 
greatest danger had passed by. Not a man kiiled 
or wounded in the American camp, and but a few 
in the camp of the French, 

8th. Our troops are going on with their works 
most vigorously, and meet with very little opposi- 
tion from the enemy. 

gth. This day an American battery of six guns, 
18- and 24-pounders, and four mortars, began to 
play on the town. 

roth. The last night the cannonade and bom- 
bardment did not cease. This day a second Amer- 
ican battery of four 18-pounders is opened, and 
a French battery of twelve 24-pounders and eight 
mortars increases the horrors of war. The British 
batteries are mostly silent this day. 

11th. A cannonade and bombardment con- 
tinued through the most of the last night, and 
this day the engines of war have raged with re- 
doubled fury. Two of the enemy’s ships were 
burned the last night; one this day. They were 
fired by red-hot shot from a battery under the 
direction of the Marquis de St. Simon. I have 
heard of no man being killed this day. 

12th. The French have, this day, played upon 
the enemy from seven batteries, which contain 
about forty pieces of ordnance. The horrors of 
war must have been very evident to our enemies 
this day. 

13th. The last night the fire of the enemy was 
very constant and severe. Our troops opened the 
trenches of the second parallel. 

Sunday, 14th. No cessation of firing the last 
night. This day Captain White and four soldiers 
were killed, and ten wounded in our trenches. 

15th. The last night an attack was made on two 
redoubts of the enemy. The French took the 
one, and the Americans the other. They were 
both carried in the most gallant and enterprising 
manner. The American light infantry, under the 
Marquis Lafayette, in storming the redoubt, had 
about eight killed, and twenty-five wounded. 
None of the enemy were put to death after they 
asked for mercy; this is an evidence of the gene- 
rosity and humanity which dwell in the breasts of 
the Americans, when they have a cruel and un- 





merciful enemy in their power. 
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16th. The last night the enemy made a sortie | 


where our batteries were not completed on the 
second parallel. They spiked up seven or eight 
pieces of cannon; but were obliged to retreat 
suddenly, leaving a number of their men killed 
in the trenches. 

17th. This day we opened some batteries on 
the second parallel, and are almost prepared to 
cannonade and bombard the town with seventy 
pieces of ordnance. The cannonade of this day 
has been prevented by the arrival of a flag from 
the enemy, requesting a cessation of arms for 
twenty-fours, also desiring to know upon what 
conditions the garrison may expect to surrender. 
General Washington informed them what terms 
he would give them, and has allowed them only 
two hours to consider them, and to give an 
answer. This day four years, Burgoyne and his 
whole army surrendered to the United Statcs; 
that signal instance of the smiles of Heaven, and 
what we now have in prospect, should make us 
very thankful to Almighty God. 


| 18th. This day the enemy have agreed to sur- 


render themselves prisoners of war to the com- 
bined arms of France and America. Hallelujah ! 

1gth. This day the enemy marched out of their 
works and laid down their arms, Some French 
and American troops have taken possession of the 
town. | 

2oth. What an alteration do we find this day! 
The fields and plains which so lately were the 
theatres of death and carnage are now places of 
safety and peace! 

21st. This day I preached a sermon on the 
account of our success, before Generals Lincoln 
and Clinton, to the York brigade, and one bri- 
gade of light infantry. 

Monday, 22d. I this day went to see York. It 
contains about sixty houses. Many of them are 
very much damaged, some of them totally ruined. 
This town is well situated for trade. Gloucester 
has about twenty houses in it, where the most of 





the British sick are. It is at present a most mis- 
erable and infectious place, 





SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


By Mrs. Cuartes H. HAtsey. 


II. Mrs. CATHARINE GREENE, 


Few persons who have visited the Capitol at | 


Washington, have failed to observe among its 
statues and busts of distinguished Americans, the 
life-size figure of one of the greatest Generals of 
our Revolutionary War, General Nathaniel Greene. 
This spirited and faithful likeness of the gallant 
soldier, the friend of Washington, excites univer- 
sal admiration, and the frequent comment that 
Rhode Island may well be proud of her noble son. 
But it is not General Greene, much as we ad- 
mir: the man, of whom we propose to speak, but 
of his lovely and accomplished wife, no less dis- 
tinguished in her sphere than he in his. 

Catharine Littlefield, the eldest daughter of 
John and Phebe Littlefield, was born at New 
Shoreman, Block Island, in 1753. She was re- 
markable for her beauty, even as an infant, and in 
her girlhood fully realized all her mother’s fond 
expectations that ‘‘ she would be the fairest of the 
fair.’’ Her eyes were gray, her complexion of 
lilies and roses, her features regular, her fair face 


beaming with intelligence and animation. She 
added to this a light and graceful figure, and most 
winning manners. Is it a wonder, then, that when 
she came to reside in the family of Governor 
Greene, whose’ wife was her aunt, at Warwich, 
that she should have captivated all hearts. The 
old mansion in which most of her happy girlhood 
was passed is still standing, within a few miles of 
the city of Providence. It stands on a hill com- 
manding a lovely view of Narragansett Bay and 
its islands, with Mount Hope and all its Indian 
traditions of King Philip looming up in the back- 
ground. In this charming home, Catharine Lit- 
tlefield spent many happy, careless years, and here 
she first met Nathaniel Greene. They were both 
gay and full of life, and spent much time together 
in boating, riding and dancing, in which last ac- 
complishment they both excelled, and of which 
the future General was especially fond, although 
his father had used very severe measures to cure 
him of what the stern old man conside.ed ‘‘a 
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most dangerous and wicked taste.’’ The oppor- 
tunities for female education being very limited at 
that time, our heroine of course enjoyed very 
few advantages of early education. She was not 
fond of study, but dreaded being thought igno- 
rant. She read all the books that came in her 
way, and thus acquired very miscellaneous know- 
ledge. She had a very quick perception, an 
intuitive comprehension of all that was said around 
her by wiser heads, great tact and a ready adapta- 
tion to persons and circumstances. She was a 
peculiarly intelligent listener, and often created 
astonishment by the readiness with which she 
seized upon an idea. All this, joined to a reten- 
tive memory, and great fluency and even elegance 
of speech, made her one of the most brilliant con- 
versationalists of her day. Young Greene soon 
fell victim to the fair Catharine’s manifold charms. 
His wooing was a successful one, and with the 
cordial approbation of their relatives they were 
married the zoth of July, 1774. They removed 
to the pleasant town of Coventry, and here they 
were quietly and happily living when the oppres- 
sive tyranny of Great Britain caused her American 
Colonies to rebel. Among the first to volunteer 
in the cause of freedom was Nathaniel Greene, 
and far from holding him back or lamenting over 
his determination, his young and spirited wife cid 
her best to encourage and to help him. Her 
presence at headquarters was often mentioned in 
the papers of the time. But while her husband 
was in the field, she remained quietly at home, 
watching over his interests there. Mr. Greene 
had erected a forge at Coventry, which has given 
rise to the story that he was a blacksmith, when, 
in truth, he was only the owner of the forge, not 
its occupant. He had also built a house for him- 
self on a neighboring stream, which in those days 
was considered almost a princely abode. And yet 
this lovely home Mrs. Greene unhesitatingly gave 
up to be used as a hospital when the army before 
Boston was inoculated for the small-pox. When 
her husband went into winter-quarters, Mrs. Greene 
always rejoined him, sharing cheerfully the narrow 
quarters and hard fare of camp life. She partook 
of the privations of that darkest hour of the war, 
the long, dreary winter at Valley Forge. Her 
courage and bright spirits never failed her, and in 
that cold and comfortless camp, as in her happy 
Coventry home, she made sunshine for all around. 
The family still have some notes of Kosciusko, 
written in very imperfect English, testifying his 





gratitude for his kindness to himself and others of 
her husband’s fellow officers. It was always the 
greatest trial to this affectionate couple when they 
had to part. But Mrs. Greene was as loving a 
mother as she was devoted as a wife, and when the 
army marched forth from the winter-quarters, her 
heart turned at once to her children. Her eldest 
boy bore the name of Washington, and was a child 
of much promise. But at an early age he was 
drowned in the Savannah River. His mother’s 
grief was intense, and her bright and buoyant 
spirits never recovered from the effects of this ter- 
rible shock. Mrs. Greene followed the General 
in his Southern campaign, and became so attached 
to the South, its climate and inhabitants, that at 
the close of the war they resolved to make it their 
home, and removed at once to Mulberry Grove, a 
plantation which had been presented to General 
Greene by the State of Georgia. Here they lived 
several years very happily, dispensing the most 
generous hospitality, and devoting themselves to 
the education and welfare of their children. As 
she was a loved and honored wife, so she was a 
tender but most judicious mother. While ready 


to further any plans for the amusement or improve- 


ment of her children, three daughters and one son, 
ready to join in their plays or frolics, she exacted 
from them in return the most implicit obedience, 
which they cheerfully rendered. As an instance 
of the way in which both parents entered into the 
merriment of their children, a friend relates that 
passing one evening the General’s house, then at 
Newport, she saw both himself and Mrs. Greene 
very busily engaged in playing ‘‘ Puss in the cor- 
ner’’ with their four children. Our heroine was 
very fond of a good joke and laugh. On one 
occasion, while living at Newport, just at the close 
of the war, she disguised herself as an old beggar 
woman, and went around to the houses of several 
of her friends, asking for assistance. So perfect 
was her disguise that even her brother-in-law was 
deceived by it. At one house, the hostess, one of 
her most intimate friends, not only ordered her 
off, but told the servants to watch that she did not 
steal anything. At another house the members of 
the family were just sitting down to tea. Her 
pitiful tale so moved the master, also a very old 
acquaintance, that he gave her the loaf of bread 
that he was just going to cut for himself. This 
she sent back to him the next day, with many 
thanks for his kindness. 

It was during a visit which the General and Mrs. 
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Greene paid in Savannah in 1788 that he was 
seized with the severe illness which, after a brief 
struggle, terminated his brilliant career. Before 
she even dreamed of danger our poor heroine 
found herself a widow, and the country called to 
mourn for the early death of one of its most noble 
and distinguished sons. We will follow Mrs. 
Greene in imagination only, through the sad and 
dreary months that ensued. For the sake of her 
children, she roused herself from her apathy of 
grief, turning to them for sympathy and consola- 
tion. The care of their education and of the 
property left by her husband weighed very heavily 
upon her, and it needed all her strength of will, 
all her resolution and powers of endurance to pre- 
vent her from falling back into despondency and 
inaction. General Greene owned a plantation on 
Cumberland Island, just off the coast of Florida, 
and thinking this would prove a better home for 
her children than Mulberry Grove, Mrs. Greene 
moved her family there some time after her hus- 
band’s death. Upon this plantation, in full view 
of the water, stood, and still stands, a large and 
roomy mansion, well known throughout the United 
States as Dungeness House. Its commanding 
position, standing in the midst of its lovely gar- 
dens, and overlooking the sea, made it a conspicu- 
ous landmark, and many a tempest-tossed mariner 
has hailed with grateful heart the friendly light 
beaming from the windows of Dungeness House, 
cheering them with the hope of a haven close at 
hand. In this beautiful and luxurious home the 
children of Mrs. Green were carefully reared, and 
here she dispensed the most generous hospitality. 
Few Northerners ever came South without visiting 
Dungeness and its charming inmates, and to all 





Southerners this noble mansion was always a source 
of pride and delight. Several years after General 
Greene’s death, his widow married Mr. Phineas 
Miller, a man of great intelligence and cultivation, 
and who joined heartily and earnestly in all his 
wife’s efforts to promote the happiness and welfare 
of her children, and the improvement of the beau- 
tiful estate, where, with the exception of short visits 
to the North, her life was now spent. One anec- 
dote of our heroine is too characteristic to be 
omitted. When Aaron Burr went South after the 
fatal termination of his duel with General Hamil- 
ton, he asked permission of Mrs. Greene to stop at 
her house. Her first impulse was to refuse, for 
Burr’s victim had been one of her best and earliest 
friends, and she shrank from meeting the man 
whom in emphatic words she usually called ‘‘ Ham- 
ilton’smurderer.’’ But upon reflection she changed 
her mind, gave Burr the desired permission, but 
ordering her carriage left the house with her family 
before he reached it, and did not return to it till 
he had departed. He must, callous as he was, 
have felt the rebuke implied by her absence. 

It was again our poor heroine’s fate to become 
a widow. Mr. Miller was buried in the beautiful 
and secluded family burial ground on Cumberland 
Island. Mrs. Miller survived him several years, 
living in great retirement at Dungeness, devoting 
herself to her children and children’s children, 
and to the relief.of all the poor, the sick and suf- 
fering within the reach of her gentle ministrations. 
Just before the close of the late war with England, 
her life drew to its end, and she closed her eyes 
on this world, surrounded by those she loved, and 
and in the lovely home where she had spent so 
many happy and useful years. 





THE LATE ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


CoLONEL ALEXANDER HAmILTON (the eldest of 
four surviving sons of George Washington’s trusted 
friend and favorite subordinate officer and later 
the first Secretary of the United States Treasury) 
died in New York city, on Monday evening, Au- 
gust 2d. He was born in New York, May 16, 
1786, and retained to within a few days of his 


death a remarkab'e degree of health and clearness | 


ofmemory. He was a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege, and having subsequently studied law, at an 
early age he was admitted to practice. In 1811 
he went abroad, spending a year in Portugal and 





Spain, and witnessed the siege and capture of the 
Castle of Badajos by the English troops under the 


Duke of Wellington. The Colonel had planned 
an extensive route of travel, but rumors of war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain occa- 
sioned his return. At once he became actively 
engaged in recruiting troops, and received the 
commission of Captain of the Forty-first Regi- 
ment of Infantry, stationed on Governor’s Island. 
At the close of the war he resumed his profession. 
In 1820 Colonel Hamilton was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Court of Chancery, and in 1823 was ap- 
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CoLONEL ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


pointed by President Monroe Land Commissioner 
for Eastern Florida. Both before and after this he 
served as United States District Attorney in Flo- 
rida, and while there was commissioned Colonel. 

He subsequently established his residence in New 
York city, where he soon entered very largely into 
real estate transactions. 


| 
| 


In these he was very suc- 


cessful, and for many years his was one of the lead- | 


ing names in Wall street. 
He was a warm admirer of Henry Clay, and his 


correspondence with him was extensive and of a | 
confidential nature. He was always a strenuous ad- | 
vocate of the true American principle of protection 


to home industry, and was an early advocate of the 
issue of egal tender Treasury Notes as a national 
currency long before they were adopted as a war 
measure, after the breaking out of the Rebellion; 
and not long since he was wont to remark that the 
idea of talking about resuming specie payments, 
while we are sending abroad from sixty to seventy- 
five million of dollars a year to pay for goods we 
could produce as well, or better, at home, was 
sheer nonsense; and that, with internal resources 
that ought to make us the richest country on the 
globe, we are continually impoverished by our 
extravagance and folly. 
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THE ANCIENT ‘“ TOWER” OF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


By Ropert S. SEARS. 


THE OLD “TOWER” OF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


THE ‘‘tower’’ shown in the accompanying en- 
graving is doubtless the oldest structure upon our 
continent ; its age is not known, and there has 
been much interesting discussion to determine 
when, and by whom, and for what purpose it was 
erected. 

It stands near the summit of the acclivity upon 
which Newport is partly situated. It is built of 
tough pieces of greywacke stone, laid in courses, 
strongly cemented by a mortar of sand and gravel 
of excellent quality, which nearly equals the stone 
itself in hardness ; and it appears to have been at 
some former period covered with a stucco of simi- 
lar character to the cement with which the stone 
is held together. It is nearly twenty-five feet in 
height; its diameter outside is twenty-three feet, 
and inside eighteen feet nine inches. It is circu- 
lar, and is supported upon eight arches resting on 

VoL. V.—48 





thick columns about ten feet high ; the height of 
the centres of the arches from the ground is twelve 


feet six inches. The foundation extends to the 
depth of four or five feet. 

The columns are peculiar, having only half capi- 
tals, which seem to have been simply rounded 
slabs of stone, of which the part projecting on the 
inside had been cut away ; hollows are formed in 
the interior of the walls at some little height above 
the arches, as though intended to receive the ends 
of beams and rafters to support a floor which was 
formerly there, according to the testimony of 
some of the older inhabitants of Newport. The 
building is pierced by two windows, one of which 
is seen in the engraving. The tradition of the 
town is, that it had once a circular roof, and that 
it had been used successively as a windmill, a place 
for stowing hay, and a powder-magazine. 
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Professor Rafn, the Secretary of the Society of 
Northern Antiquariais, of Copenhagen, Holland, 
in a notice of this building, argues, from the com- 
plete absence in America of any work of similar 
nature to that under consideration, and from the 
resemblance which it bears to some buildings of 
the Scandinavians in Europe, that this must be a 
genuine relic of the ante-Columbian colonists ; and 
he reasonably enough accounts for the absence of 
many such remains by the circumstance that the 
country abounded in wood, a material which was 
in those ages, and is even now, preferred for build- 
ing throughout the extensive regions inhabited by 
the Scandinavians, whose wooden houses and 





churches are mentioned by all travelers in Norway 
and Lapland ; while the many remains of stone | 
buildings by the same people found in Greenland, | 
which must have been nearly contemporary with | 
the ante-Columbian occupation of America, only 
show that stone was the most available material for 
building in that arctic country, where the little 
wood used is stated in the ancient chronicles of 
Iceland to have been imported from America (Vin- 
land), or found on the opposite shore of Baffin’s 
Bay, where drift-wood is said to accumulate much 
more than on the coast occupied by the Danes. 
Professor Rafn remarks, on the architecture of 
the building, that it is in the ante-Gothic style, 
which was common in the north and west of Eu- 
rope from the eighth to the twelfth centuries ; the 
circular form, the low columns, their thickness in 
proportion to their distance from each other, and 
the entire want of ornament, all point out this 
epoch. He gives plates of three churches in Den- 





mark, in corroboration of his opinion: the first is 


that of Vestervig, in Jutland, founded in 1110, in 
honor of St. Theodgar; the second is that of the 
crypt under the cathedral of Viborg, of near the 
same date; the third is the church of Biernede, 
near Soré, in Siceland, built in the middle of the 
same century. In all these, the low columns and 
arches, with the circular arrangement, are quite in 
the style of the American edifice, although the 
latter has less ornament of any kind. He cites, 
moreover, four churches in Biornholm, and one at 
Thorsager, in Jutland, all of the c rcular form ; as 
well as some ruins of circular buildings in Green- 
land, near the churches of Igalikko, Kakortok, and 
Iglorsoit, which are conjectured to have been bap- 
tisteries ; and this Professor Rafi supposes might 
have been the design of the Newport structure, for 
he considers the windows and holes in the body 
of the building to have been made in it by the 
more recent colonists, when they converted it to 
a mill, a magazine, and a hayloft. 

The first certain mention of this curious relic is 
in the will of Governor Arnold, dated in 1678, in 
which he bequeaths his ‘‘stone-built windmill’ 
with other property. This was just forty years 
after the island had been settled. In a journal 
kept by Peter Easton, one of the first inhabitants, 
who appears to have minutely recorded all the oc- 
currences of the settlement, the building of the 
first mill in the colony is noted, under the year 
1663, in half-a-dozen words ; if this building were 
the one intended, it would hardly have been so 
summarily dismissed ; doubtless a stone edifice of 
so much more imposing structure than any other 
of the colony would have demanded a more spe- 
cific mention. 





SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


I am glad your careful and accurate correspond- 
ent, Mrs. Nellie Hess Morris, has raised the ques- 
tion concerning the time of signing the Declaration 
of Independence. Inexact statements of facts lead 
to inexact and often erroneous inferences and con- 
clusions. Our earlier historians have misled later 
ones by such imperfect records concerning the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. It 
is asserted that it was signed by John Hancock 





only on the day of its adoption ; also, that it was 
signed by all the members of the Congress then 
present who voted for it. Both statements seem 
to be correct, in a degree. With all the light I 
now have, I have come to the following conclu- 
sion : 

That on the afternoon of the 4th of July, 1776, 
when the Declaration of Independence had been 
adopted, the members present who voted for it 
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affixed their names to the paper on which the 
Declaration had been written. It was an act 
made necessary by the exigencies of the case, and 
might not be delayed, as a full authentication of 
the instrument, as the decision of the several Colo- 
nies represented, was needed immediately as an 
act binding on those Colonies whose delegates had 
voted for it. 

It must be remembered that the voting in the 
Congress was by Colonies. The will of a majority 
of the delegates in the Congress would not bind 
any Colony to the Declaration or any other meas- 
ure; it would only be bound by the assent of a 
majority of its own delegates. Their signatures 
were the only decisive proofs of such assent, and 
therefore there was the more necessity for an im- 
mediate signing. It was important to have a 
unanimous vote of the Colonies (not of the mem- 
bers), and this result was for a time doubtful. 
Only a minority of the Pennsylvania delegates 
voted for the resolution and the Declaration, and 
(according to Jefferson, in one of his notes) signed 
iton that day. When the Convention of Penn- 
sylvania learned that it had been signed by a 
minority, only, of their delegates, they proceeded, 
on the 20th of July, to appoint a new delegation, 
leaving out Mr. Dickinson, who had refused to 
sign, and Willing and Humphreys, who had with- 
drawn. They reappointed the three members who 
had signed, Morris, who had not been present, 
and five new ones, to wit: Rush, Clymer, Smith, 
Taylor, and Ross, making nine inall. Morris and 
the five new delegates were permitted to sign. 
The vote of Delaware was secured by McKean, 
who, finding Read opposed to the Declaration, 
sent an express after Caesar Rodney, who was then 
eighty miles from Philadelphia. Ten minutes 
after the arrival of McKean’s messenger, Rodney 
was in the saddle, and riding all night, arrived in 
Philadelphia in time to vote, with McKean, for 
the Declaration. 

The delegates from New York were not author- 
ized to vote for, or sign the Declaration, when it 
was adopted. Their Convention had remained 
silent on the subject of independence, but on the 
gth of July, four days after the Declaration was 
adopted by a large majority of the Colonies, that 
body authorized their delegates to sign it, which 
they did (Mr. Jefferson says) on the 15th of July. 
Their signatures must have been given on the 


Jefferson says a fair copy of his draft of the 
Declaration was made (probably in the plain hand- 
writing of Charles Thomson), for the members to 
sign. The Journals of the Congress for the 4th of 
July, 1776, contain the following entry, imme- 
diately after the engrossed copy of the Declaration: 

‘The foregoing declaration was by order of 
Congress, engrossed and signed by the following 
members,”’ 

It is immediately succeeded by a complete list 
of all the delegates whose names appear subscribed 
to the document. This is misleading. It was 
evidently an interpolation made several months 
after the Declaration was adopted, for some of the 
persons who signed it were not members of the 
Congress at that time. McKean, who voted for 
it, was absent with a regiment of City Associators, 
and did not sign it before September ; and Mat- 
thew Thornton, of New Hampshire, did not affix 
his name until late in autumn. 

Mr. Jefferson, in one of his notes, says: ‘‘ The 
Declaration thus signed on the 4th, on paper, was 
engrossed on parchment, and signed again on the 
2d of August.’’ 

That ‘‘ fair copy’’ on paper, then signed, is not 
known to be in existence. We do know that _ 
the instrument was engrossed on parchment and 
signed on the same, by the fifty-six men whose 
names were thereby immortalized, for the parch- 
ment may be seen in the Smithsonian Institution, 
at Washington City, though some of the signatures 
are now illegible. During the administration of 
John Quincy Adams, permission was given to 
make a fac-simile of the document, which was 
done by the use of a destructive alkali, and ever 
since it has been fading. The time is probably 
not far distant when even the bold signature of 
John Hancock will be entirely obliterated. The 
‘* fair copy,’’ being no longer of essential use, was 
probably destroyed, after the signing of the copy 
on parchment, on the 2d of August. 

After the adoption of the Declaration on the 
4th of July, and before the adjournment of the 
Congress for the day, they passed the following 
resolution : 

“‘ Resolved, That copies of this Declaration be 
sent to the several assemblies, conventions, and 
committees, or councils of safety, and to the 
several commanding officers of the Continental 
troops; that it be proclaimed in each of the 





paper which the delegates had signed on the 4th. 





United States, and at the head of the army.’’ 
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We know that this was done immediately, for 
we have accounts of its reception at various places, 
and of the effects, such as pulling down the statue 
of George the Third in the city of New York, on 
the evening of the gth of July, the day on which 
the New York Convention authorized their dele- 
gates to sign the Declaration, and on which it was 
read at the head of each brigade of the Conti- 
nental Army. This was before the engrossment 
and signature on parchment. These private copies 
were doubtless signed only by John Hancock as 
President of Congress, and attested by the signature 
of Charles Thomson, their Secretary. Such copies 
were seen and read everywhere, with only these 
two signatures (and possibly of Hancock’s alone), 
and this, doubtless, gave rise to the inexact state- 
ment incorporated in our histories that the De- 
claration was signed by John Hancock only on 
that day. The ‘‘ fair copy’’ was doubtless signed 
by all present who voted for it, and those sent out 
to the world were ‘‘signed by John Hancock 
only.” So by an inexact statement, there was 
truth in both assertions. 

We have seen that the names of all the signers 














were not appended to the parchment copy until 
late in 1776. Doubtless, during that time, the 
names of the signers were officially concealed from 


| 


the public, for prudential reasons, the issue being 
doubtful. The British had seized the city of New 
York, and late in the year they had chased Wash- 
ington and his shattered army across New Jersey 
to the Delaware River, threatening Philadelphia, 
the seat of the Continental Government. ‘The 
Congress fled in alarm from that city to Baltimore, 
and there resumed their sittings. They invested 
Washington with temporary and limited powers of 
a dictator in the Roman political sense of that 
term; and after the success of the troops of the 
latter at Trenton and Princeton, the future pros- 
pect so brightened that at the middle of January, 
1777, the Congress ordered authenticated printed 
copies of the Declaration of Independence, with 
the printed names of the signers attached, to be 
sent to ‘“‘each of the United States,”’ with a re- 
quest that they should ‘‘ have the same put on re- 
cord.”” The Declaration, with these signatures 
attached, was handsomely printed in Baltimore, 
on a “‘ broadside,’” by Mary Katharine Goddard, 
sister of William Goddard, a printer. The latter 
had become embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs, 
and for eight years his sister carried on his busi- 
ness in her own name. This was probably the 
first official promulgation of the names of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 



















SEVER’D from thy slender stalk, 
Wither’d wanderer! knowest thou ? 
Would’st thou tell, if leaves might talk, 
Whence thou art—Where goest thou ? 







Nothing know I!—tempests’ strife 
From the proud oak tore me; 

Broke my every tie to life, 
Whelm’d the tree that bore me. 


Zephyr’s fickle breath,—the blast 

From the northern ocean, 
Since that day my lot have cast 
By their varying motion. 


1 Familiarly known as the “ Quaker Poet,” being a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. He was born in London in 
1784, acd died in 1849. 
sweetness rather than the force of his compositions. 
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He was distinguished by the | 










From the mountain’s breezy height 
To the silent valley, 

From the forest’s darksome night 

To the plain I sally. 











Wheresoever wafts the wind, 
Restless flight constraining, 

There I wander unconfin’d, 

Fearless, uncomplaining. 











On I go—where all beside 
Like myself are going; 

Where oblivion’s dreamless tide 
Silently is flowing. 








There like beauty, frail and brief, 
Fades the pride of roses; 











There the laurel’s honor’d leaf— 
Sear’d and scorn’d—reposes. 
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THE SILENT WITNESS. 





BOOK II. CHAPTER V. PEACE. 

On the day after Lucy Dormer’s funeral, Grace 
proposed that they should start for Germany. 
‘You recollect,’’ she said to her companion, with 
a faint smile, ‘‘all the plans we used to make 
about visiting Paris together, and the hours we 
passed in discussing them, long after the other 
girls were asleep; what visionary milliners’ bills 
we ran up; what theatres and operas we went to; 
and what wholesale destruction we caused amongst 
the hearts of the young marquises and counts of 
whom our society was to be composed. And now 
what has been the reality? My experience of 
Paris is confined to a sick room overl»oking the 
courtyard of an hotel and to a certain portion of 
the Tuileries Gardens, where, like the prisoner of 
Chillon, I should think my constantly pacing feet 
must have worn a path; I am wearing the mourn- 
ing which was made for me at poor uncle’s death, 
and have not crossed the threshhold of a single 
nfiliner’s shop; the young counts and marquises 
are represented by Baptiste, the waiter, and 
Etienne, who brings up the wood ; and the whole 
thing has turned out a mockery and a delusion.’’ 

‘* There’s a chance for you now, dear,’’ said 
Anne. ‘*‘ Your self-sacrifice is over so far as poor 
Lucy is concerned, and there is no reason why 
you should not see as much of Paris as you may 
wish. Madame Bavarde, the landlady, would act 
as your chaperon.”’ 

** And what would you do ?’’ asked Grace. 

‘*T would remain here,’’ said Anne, ‘‘ making 
preparations for our departure.’’ 

**You would not come with me to join in all 
the festivities ?’’ asked Grace. 

**Oh no,”’ replied Anne, quickly, with a look 
of terror in her face; ‘‘ I must not be seen here 
or anywhere in public. Of course, in the quietude 
of Bonn it would not matter, but here in Paris 
there might be——some people who would re- 
cognize me, and that would be destruction.’’ 

Grace looked curiously at her friend. This was 
not the first time she had seen her entirely lose her 
self-possession at the idea of being seen and re- 
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cognized by some persons, whose names she had 
never mentioned, to whose actions she had never 
alluded. It was very strange, Grace thought ; 
but if Anne did not volunteer her confidences, it 
was not for her toseek them. Moreover, her 
pallor and tremulousness left no doubt of the 
reality of her hesitation, and so Grace said, con- 
solingly, ‘‘ There shall be no question of your 
being seen, dear, and I myself have not the spirits 
to attempt to enter into any gayety. We will leave 
our explorations of Paris, and our fascinations of 
its inhabitants, for some happier days. You shake 
your head, Anne, as though you did not believe 
that such times were in store for us; the fact 
being that you are horribly upset and entirely out 
of sorts, your nerves are unstrung, and you are 
laboring under mental depression, which I take 
to be the reaction from severe excitement. I am 
sure that the best cure for that will be peace and 
quiet, such as you will find in my aunt’s house. 
Not with her, perhaps, because she is fidgetty and 
hypochondraical; but I shali take care to interpose 
between you, and shall hand you over to be dealt 
with by the professor, who is the dearest old-crea- 
ture in the world, and whose very aspect is sug- 
gestive of a benign calm. You still shake your 
head ?”’ 

‘*T am something of a fatalist, I am afraid,” 
said Anne, witha dreary smile; ‘‘ and though I 
love to hear you talk of the peace that awaits us 
in your German home, I cannot get rid of the 
presentiment that, so far as 1 am concerned, it will 
not be of long duration. I only hope that the 
trouble which I cannot explain, but with which I 
fancy myself threatened, may not be reflected on 
you.”’ 

‘tT would willingly take my share of it, dear,’’ 
said Grace, embracing her affectionately, ‘‘ if by 
so doing I could relieve you; but it will be 
time enough to talk of it when it comes. To- 
morrow we will leave this place and commence 
our journey, but my idea is to travel very leisurely 
—we are not pressed for time—and I think that 
your strength will not be equal to much fatigue,’’ 
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Grace had gauged her friend’s condition with 
tolerable accuracy. Although her desire to get 
away from Paris—where, had she ventured into 
the streets, she would haye run the chance of 
being encountered by her father, or, worse still, 
by the man who had a legal right to call himself 
her husband—had given to Anne Studley a kind 
of fictitious stamina, they had made but little pro- 
gress on their journey before this utterly gave 
way; and Grace, whose intellect and power of 
will had been much strengthened since she had 
been compelled to depend upon herself, saw that 
all her fears were about to be realized. At first 
Anne would not hear of any delay, but when 
Grace promised to avoid the great towns, and 
declared, what certainly had some foundation of 
truth, that she herself was anxious to take the 
opportunity of visiting the quaint old Belgian 
cities which lay almost in their road, Anne could 
make no objection. She knew, too, that there 
was no danger in the proposal. Brussels she had 
heard her father speak of as one of his haunts. 
There were gayety, luxury, and society—all of 
which he loved; and, in a town of clubs and 
coteries, Captain Studley would find little diffi- 


culty in combining profitable business with his 


pleasure. But cathedrals and mediaeval town- 
halls; belfries, and watchtowers; the master- 
pieces of Rubens and Van Eyck; the memorials 
of Alva and Artevelde, were not likely to rouse 
the faintest interest in his breast. So the two 
friends passed several days in exploring Ghent and 
Bruges, and Grace noticed with delight that Anne, 
freed from the influence of terror, was daily re- 
gaining her health and spirits. 

Journeying thus by slow degrees, and stopping 
on their route wherever they thought amusement 
or distraction was to be found, they arrived one 
bright afternoon at the little German town which 
was for some time to be their home. Anne was 
delighted with the first glimpse which she caught 
of its first appearance. Nestling in the valley, 
the dark towers of its ancient buildings and the 
green doors of its modern houses standing oft in 
sharp relief against the snow, with which the 
streets were rendered dumb ; the ladies, with their 
attendant cavaliers, well wrapped in furs, driving 
in elegant sleighs, the horses attached to which 
made music with their tinkling bells ; the peasants 
in jackets and kittles of their own knitting ; the 
dreamy-looking students, scorning any increase 
of clothing, and braving the rigors of the frost 





with open necks and uncovered hands—these 
sights were new and strange to Anne Studley, and 
aroused in her a pleasant interest such as she had 
not felt for many a long day. Their arrival had 
been expected; and Franz Eckhardt and Paul 
Fischer, two of the most studious and best regulated 
young men of the professor’s flock, had been sent 
to meet them. Fully appreciative were the two 
students of the honor thus conferred upon them, 
and before the train had come to a standstill they 
were at the door of the damen-coupé, caps in 
hand, full of congratulations to Grace on her 
happy return, and of almost openly-expressed ad- 
miration of the friend who accompanied her. 
Selected for their staid bearing and their schol- 
astic acquirements, the natural taste of these 
youths impelled them to give the preference to a 
calmer style of beauty, and to manners less capri- 
cious and exacting than those of Miss Middleham; 
and as they walked off from the station after hav- 
ing seen the ladies safely despatched in a sleigh, 
it was evident from the confidences exchanged 
between them that both Franz and Paul had been 
struck by Anne Studley’s saddened countenance 
and tranquil demeanor. 

‘¢The little Englinderin is well enough, seest 
thou,’’ said Franz, the elder of the two, as he 
stopped to light his pipe. ‘‘ There is much pretti- 
ness in her fair hair and blue eyes, but she is light 
and frivolous, and lacks the repose which her 
friend suggests.”’ 

‘¢ The newly-arrived one,’’ said Paul, who had 
endeavored by hard study to rid himself of a tem- 
perament which by nature was intensely romantic, 
and had not quite succeeded, ‘‘ the newly-arrived 
one I should judge by her countenance to have 
undergone much suffering, and thus to have accom- 
plished that self-purification which is only taught 
by sorrow. The other is conceited and satirical— 
more of the character usually ascribed by English 
romancists to their heroines; the newly-arrived 
one has a soul which one can see shining through 
the depths of her eyes.”’ 

‘¢Thou speakest like the Ghost of Uhland,” 
said Franz. ‘All the overpiling of mathematics 
and metaphysics which thou hast laid over the fire 
of romance, innate within thee, has been insuffi- 
cient to extinguish it. It is a dangerous spark for 
thy peace of mind, so before again encountering 
the young: ladies, let us try to quench it with a 
glass of beer at the verein hard by.’’ 

A proposal of this kind is never unacceptable to 
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a German Bursch, however romantically he may 
be inclined, and with a nod of acquiescence, Paul 
accompanied his friend into the tavern. There, 
in a large room on the ground-floor, they found 
some dozen young fellows assembled. On the 
bare table stood many huge beer-glasses, the atmo- 
sphere was thick with tobacco smoke, while the 
walls of the room were covered in every direction 
with excellent caricatures in crayon, many of them 
life-sized, of the members of the club. Both of 
our friends were represented, of course, but, oddly 
enough, both in one character—that of Faust. In 
the face of the old man, bent and grizzled, listen- 
ing with uplifted hand to the roaring chorus of the 
students beneath his window, were to be found the 
bold and somewhat heavy features of Franz Eck- 
hardt ; in the delicate lineaments of the youth, 
who was kneeling to an unseen Gretchen, was to 
be found an unmistakable resemblance to Paul 
Fischer. 

A shout of welcome greeted them as they en- 
tered, and before they were seated they received a 
dozen challenges to drink. 

‘*We were talking of thee, Paul,’’ said a tall 
fellow, whose somewhat sodden face was adorned 
with a couple of recent scars, and who, from his 
position at the end of the table, seemed to be re- 
garded as the president of the society ; ‘‘ we were 
saying that since the day when thou wert pre- 
vented from throwing thyself into the river, on 
account of the rejection of thy suit by the daughter 
of Jacob Groll, the glover, it would seem as though 
thou hast been cured of thy love mania.” 

‘¢Philemasium, in Aristzenetus, told Emmusus 
that there was no cure for love melancholy to be 
compared with hard and constant study,’’ said 
another, sententiously. ‘‘ That is the advice which 
our Paul is following; he sits at the feet of the 
ancient Sturm, instead of at those of a formosa 
puella, and, swearing by Minerva, has abandoned 
Venus.”’ 

‘*We will get Arnst to change the faces of the 
Faust,”’ said a third. ‘* Paul Fischer has lost his 
youth, and henceforth should be represented as the 
philosopher, while as for Franz—’’ 

‘* Not so fast, not so fast,’’ said Eckhardt, with 
a laugh ; ‘*I am here to answer for myself; but 
before you obliterate Arnst’s rendering of Paul, in 
which character and features are alike accurately 
delineated, you must hear me. What should you 


say, brothers Burschen and Renowners, if I were 





to tell you that our Paul is still true to that char- 
acter—that within the last half hour he has lost his 
heart, and is ready to commit any folly to prove 
his admiration.’’ 

This statement was met with loud shouts of 
‘* bravo !’’ mingled with cries of ‘‘her name!’’ 
Paul Fischer rose in protest, but his rising was the 
signal for indiscriminate yelling, some calling 
upon him to speak, others to sit down. 

‘*Silentium!’’ roared the president, bringing 
his glass with great effect down upon the table. 
‘* No one should expect the young one to give the 
name of the lady with whom, according to Franz, 
he is so suddenly and so desperately smitten ; 
nevertheless, that will not prevent us from drink- 
ing prosperity to the newly-born attachment. 
‘*Paul, my son—prosit!’’ He rose to his feet, 
and, as he spoke, lifted the glass to his lips, and 
swallowed the contents. All the others did the 
same, uttering the same word. 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of the honor thus 
done to them, the two English ladies had driven 
to the house in the Poppelsdorfer-Allée, on the 
steps of which the worthy professor, divested of 
his favorite schlaf-rock, and clad in a wondrous 
blue coat, which was only brought out on occa- 
sions of the highest festivity, stood bare-headed 
to receive them. His eyes glistened with 
delight behind his spectacles, and as soon 
as the sleigh drove up, and as soon as Grace 
alighted, he took both her hands into custody 
with his plump little fingers, and kissed her on 
each cheek with frank heartiness; he then turned 
to her companion, and was evidently quite taken 
aback by Anne’s appearance. The letter which 
Grace had written to Paris from the Frau Professorin 
had prepared the little German household, for the 
advent of a person in a professedly superior posi- 
tion to that which poor Lucy Dormer had occu- 
pied ; but, although Anne was dressed with par- 
ticular plainness, the quality of her clothes being 
such as would be scorned by many a young lady's 
maid, there was a high-bred look about her which 
could not be hidden, and an air of quiet suffering 
which could not fail to awaken interest in a kindly 
sympathetic soul, such as tenanted the quaint and 
homely body of Prof*ssor Sturm. It was not pos- 
sible that any one with such an expression, the 
professor thought, could be employed in a menial 
occupation ; and even if she were the servant of 
his young English ward, from him, whose sympa- 
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thies were radical and expansive, she would be 
entitled to respectful recognition ; so the professor 
offered his arm to assist Anne to alight from the 
sleigh, and courteously motioned her to precede 
him up stairs, to the room where Madame Sturm 
was waiting to receive them. 

Speculation as to the manner in which the Frau 
Professorin would receive her friend had occupied 
Grace’s thoughts a great deal during the journey, 
and occasioned her no small mental trouble. She 
knew her aunt to be narrow-minded and obstinate, 
a great stickler for caste, and resolutely opposed 
to favorable first impressions. Poor Lucy Dormer 
had been decidedly superior to the generality of 
her class; but that fact had had no weight on the 
Frau Professorin, who treated her with marked 
disdain, and had been accustomed to speak of her 
as ‘that young person.’”’ Grace knew Anne’s 
sensitive spirit would recoil at anything like a 
sound of harshness, and she was more than anxious 
to discover the effect which the manners and ap- 
pearance of the new inmate of their househould 
would have upon her aunt. 

This information came speedily and satisfac- 
torily. When Anne had been half presented, 
half pointed out to the Frau Professorin as Mrs. 
Waller, by Grace, had answered a few questions, 
in her own quiet way had relieved Grace of her 
wraps, and arranged Mrs. Sturm’s medicine bottle 
and glass, which were in a dangerous position on 
the table, and had retired to unpack the boxes, 
the old lady took advantage of the opportunity to 
deliver her opinion about the new-comer. 

‘T like that Waller of yours,’’ she said, with an 
emphatic sniff of approval, as soon as the door had 
closed behind Anne. ‘‘I am very quick at ob- 
serving, and the way in which she saved that bottle 
and glass from falling showed me that she has her 
head screwed on in the right place—a woman 
who, I should think, knew all about medicines 
and that kind of thing, and who will be a comfort 
to have in the house, and able to look after her- 
self; not like that poor girl you took away with 
you, who was always ailing and moping, as though 
one invalid in the place was not enough at a time. 
Quite a superior kind of person, too, and that 
makes one difficulty of knowing what we shall do 
with her. We could never expect her to sit down 
in the kitchen and eat her meals with Lisbeth. 
No, as you say, my dear, of course not ; especially 
as Lisbeth has a taste for blut-wurst, black pud- 





ding and onions, which Waller probably would 
not share; so I fancy it will be best for her to 
have her dinner in that little room which you 
make a sitting-room, next to the professor’s study, 
and I will have the sewing-machine moved up 
there, so that she can take a turn at it when she is 
not particularly engaged for you ; for when people 
have been in trouble they are apt to be idle and 
mournful, and there is nothing to make them for- 
get their miseries like giving them plenty of work. 
By-the-way, you never found your friend Tonics, 
who advertised for you to come to her ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Grace, with a blush; ‘‘I imagine I 
was too late.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! I wish you had met Tonics, for I had a 
kind of feeling that she knew something about 
medicine, and that some good would come to me, 
after you had seen her. Fancy that Dormer girl 
dying, though !”’ 

‘Yes, poor creature,’’ said Grace, ‘‘she sick- 
ened soon after we started, and never had strength 
to make head against her illness.’’ 

‘« She was a weak thing at best,’’ said the Frau 
Professorin, ‘‘ and Lisbeth told me, after you had 
gone, that she never could get her to eat butter- 
milk-soup, and that she always left the cranberry 
sauce with her roast veal. Now, Waller is a 
woman of a very different kind, and, if my judg- 
ment is right, will prove a treasure to you. Where 
did you pick her up?”’ 

‘¢ The landlady at the Hotel de Lille, in Paris, 
recommended her,’’ said Grace, speaking very 
quickly. ‘* Her husband was known to them, and 
she had very good recommendations.”’ 

**T should think she would be a very great 
comfort indeed to me, when you are not requiring 
her services,’’ said Madame Sturm. ‘*‘ She seems 
asensible person, that I could trust to bring me 
my medicines at the proper hour, and be sure that 
she would never overdo the dose; and the truth 
is, my dear Grace, I begin to feel even more de- 
pendent on my medicines than I was before.’’ 

The truth was that Grace had noticed a consider- 
able change in her aunt, since she made her hur- 
ried departure from Bonn. The tricks which she 
was constantly playing upon herself, by eagerly 
swallowing every new nostrum of which she heard, 
and the disinclination to take exercise, which had 
now grown intoa positive inability, had told severe- 
ly upon the old lady’s constitution. In the course 
of a few days she had become thoroughly accus- 
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tomed to, and dependent upon, Anne’s kindly 
administrations ; and knowing how far the com- 
fort of her friend was dependent upon the good- 
will felt towards her by the Frau Professorin, 
Grace waived her claim as much as possible to 
Anne’s society, and allowed her aunt to benefit by 
it. The conversations between the old invalid 
and the young girl, whose hopes had been wrecked 
so early in life, would have been curious and in- 
structive had there been any bystander to listen to 
them. The past was but rarely touched upon. 
At the outset of their acquaintance Madame 
Sturm, urged, not more by feminine curiosity than 
by a real interest which Anne’s kindness to her 
impelled her to feel in the fortunes of her new ac- 
quaintance, would ask her now and then about her 
family, the circumstances under which she had 
married, and the cause and manner of her hus- 
band’s death. Anne replied to these inquiries 
calmly and in a general way, describing herself as 
an orphan who had married to secure a home, and 
who, upon the loss of her husband, was again cast 
upon her resources. The old lady accepted this 


story in good faith, and only occasionally recurred 
toit, her favorite topic of conversation being her 


niece’s future. Grace would be of age in a twelve- 
month, and, as a great heiress, would naturally be 
called upon to quit the shelter of their humble 
roof, and take up her position in the world of Lon- 
don. Who was to undertake the duties of adviser 
and chaperon to the young heiress, solely puzzled 
the worthy Frau Professorin. Her weak state of 
health rendered it impossible that shé should under- 
take the position, and as to giving it up to some 
one to be nominated by those lawyer-men, from 
whom Grace was in the habit of receiving periodi- 
cal reports of what was happening to the property, 
the old lady declared it unlikely that a pair of 
musty old attorneys could have any knowledge of 
what was proper in such a matter. She did not 
hesitate to declare her own wish that Anne should 
have a voice in the affair, and having obtained 
from her favorite a declaration of her readiness to 
undertake the charge, professed her intention of 
seeing the notion carried through. 

The relations between Grace Middleham and 
the friend of her school-days, notwithstanding that 
so much of Anne’s time was taken up in attending 
to the Frau Professorin, remained as affectionate 
and as intimate as ever. The promise which 
Grace had given to trust her friend wholly and 





unreservedly, and never to question her as to any 
of the occurrences which had happened during the 
time they were parted, she had faithfully kept, 
and Anne Studley’s life, from the time she quitted 
Chapone House to the day when she entered poor 
Lucy Dormer’s bed-room at the Hotel de Lille, 
was a sealed book to her friend. More than this, 
so particular was Grace to avoid even the slightest 
appearance of curiosity, that, finding as she did 
that Anne showed a strong disinclination to be 
told anything concerning the bank and its affairs; 
topics which, of course, formed the staple of the 
communications made from time to time to the 
young heiress by Messrs. Hillman and Hicks ; she 
was quite satisfied to keep her confidences to her- 
self. She could not tell Anne anything about the 
bank and its affairs, without alluding to Mr. 
Heath, and Mr. Heath was, as she instinctively 
felt, connected in some way or other with Anne’s 
unhappy remembrances of home. This much 
Anne had learned, and Mr. Heath, and any mat- 
ter in which his name must necessarily be involved, 
were henceforth tabooed subjects. What the 
mystery was, Grace, of course, knew not; but she 
could not believe that there could be anything in 
it personal to Mr. Heath, whom she knew her 
uncle had always highly valued, and of whom, 
for her uncle’s sake, she entertained the highest 
opinion ; but out of kindly feeling for her friend 
she was content that there should be absolute 
silence on the point. 

The constant attendance upon the Frau Profes- 
sorin, whose desire for Anne’s presence and min- 
istrations became greater as her infirmities in- 
creased, and Grace’s constantly-sought opportuni- 
ties for her friend’s society, absorbed so much of 
Anne’s time as to give her but little chance for 
self-communing. The little German town stood out 
to her as a green spot, an oasis in thedesert of life. 
Resting in it, she had gradually been enabled to 
overcome the dread of detection, the terror of 
pursuit, which had beset her immediately after her 
flight. Constantly occupied by her domestic 
duties, she had lost the habit of recalling those 
frightful scenes through which she had passed as 
in a dream, and a dull and confused memory of 
which still occasionally haunted her sleep. And 
upon Anne Studley, as upon so many other afflicted 
ones, the power of music exercised its blessed in- 
fluence. Within a very short time after her arrival 
at Madame Sturm’s, the question of her position 
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in the household was satisfactorily settled. The 
old lady herself would not hear of her favorite 
being shut out from their better society ; she was 
introduced to their guests as Miss Middleham’s 
friend and companion, and when company was 
present—or better still, during the long evenings 
when they were alone—Anne would sit silent and 
motionless, rapt and entranced at the weird and 
mystic music which flowed out from the piano 
under the quiet touch of the professor’s melody- 
compelling fingers. All throughout the house was 
harmonious and tranquil, the Frau Professorin’s 
querulous complaints were no longer heard, and 
under the shelter of her roof Anne Studley found 
a haven and passed a year of peace. 


BOOK Il. CHAPTER VI. COMING OF AGE. 

‘* GracE had a letter from England this morn- 
ing,’’ said Madam Sturm, as she sat, placidly sip- 
ping her coffee, one afternoon, with Anne acting 
as her companion, and reading out such scraps 
from the newspaper as she thought might interest 
the old lady; ‘‘a lette: from the lawyer-men, on 
that dreadful blue paper, and in that horrible 
round-hand which always reminds one of Chancery 
Lane. There was a young man—such a handsome 
fellow he wa:—but, I recollect, he didn’t wear 
any shirt collar, only a black satin stock, rather 
frayed with rubbing under his chin, and two large 
pins in it, tied together by a little chain. He was 
a clerk in our bank in the old days, before my poor 
brother took the management, and he used to see 
me sometimes come in the carriage to fetch father 
away, and he became rather smitten with me, poor 
fellow! I forget his name now, but I cansee him 
just as though it were yesterday.’’ The old lady 
placed her coffee-cup upon the table, and fell into 
a reverie, slowly passing one hand over the other 
and looking straight before her. ‘ What could 
have made me think of him now, after so many 
years?’’ said she, rousing herself. ‘‘ Oh, I recol- 
lect. He grew bold enough to send me some let- 
ters, and they were all written on that blue paper, 
and in that same round-hand, and he called me 
‘ Dear Miss ;’ only he wrote ‘ Dear’ ‘ Dr.,’ just as 
though I had been a physician, don’t you know; 
and then it was found out, and put a stop to. Did 
Grace show you the letter, my love ?’’ 

** Yes, Madame Sturm,’’ cried Anne; ‘I have 
just returned it to her.’’ 

“*Oh, then you know all about it ?’’ said the old 





lady. ‘The time is fast approaching now when I 
shall have to lose my niece. . She will be a great 
lady, and, I suppose, like all the rest of the world, 
will forget her humble friends.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think that is likely,’’ said Anne, 
warmly; ‘and you will allow that in such a 
matter I may speak from experience.’’ 

‘* You are quite right, my dear, and I am an old 
fool for giving utterance tosuch asentiment ;,but I 
am not very strong either in mind or body now, I 
think, and I’m beginning to get anxious about 
that dear girl’s future. You have discussed it 
often with her, I suppose ?’’ , 

‘* Yes,’’ said Anne; ‘‘ it is constantly preseni to 
both our minds, and the responsibility which will 
devolve upon dear Grace is so great that I, at 
least, cannot contemplate it calmly.”’ 

‘‘Nor I, my love,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘ The 
only one thing which reconciles me to it is the 
knowledge that she will have you at her right hand 
to counsel and guide her.” 

‘*T am sorry to tell you that you must give up 
that idea, dear Madame Sturm,’’ said Anne, lay- 
ing aside the newspaper. ‘‘Grace and I have 
talked it over thoroughly, and I have proved it to 
her that, however much I might wish it, it will be 
impossible for me to accompany her to England.”’ 

‘‘Impossible for you to go with her!’’ said the 
Frau Professorin, in alarm. ‘‘ Why, what can be 
the reason of that ?”’ 

‘‘Some private family matters, with which I 
need not trouble you,” said Anne, coldly. 

‘© Oh, indeed,’’ said Madame Sturm, shortly. 
‘Something about those bothering Wallers, | 
suppose ?’’ Then, relaxing a little in her tone, 
she added, ‘‘ Well, I call that a great blow. I 
had thoroughly counted upon your being with her, 
and it was the only com ort I had.’’ 

‘*I do not think I need tell you how keenly I 
feel it,’’ said Anne, ‘‘ but we have talked it all 
out, and though Grace would not hear of it at 
first, she is now half reconciled to the idea, in 
thinking that, for some time at least, I :hall be 
able to remain with you.”’ 

‘* You are a sweet angel, Waller,’’ said the old 
lady, rapturously, bending forward her face for 
Anne to kiss ; ‘‘ and in my wretched state of health 
are of the greatest possibie comfort to me. So 
long as I live you shall never want a home; but 
your heart will naturally be with Grace, and I 
should have thought myself a horribly selfish old 
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woman to keep you away from her. However, as 
these bothering Wallers prevent your going, that 
part of the question is settled. What we have to 
think of now is who shall be Grace’s companion.’’ 

‘« Grace was about to suggest, and I am, there- 
fore, breaking no confidence in mentioning it," 
said Anne, ‘‘ that the professor ‘should go with her 
to London, and remain with her there, at teast for 
a short time.’’ 

‘The’ professor !’’ cried the old lady; ‘‘ why, 
what ave the girls thinking about? Who is to 
undertake his lectures, and what is to become of 
me?”’ 

‘‘I shall remain behind to take care of you, 
dear Madame Sturm,’’ said Anne; ‘‘and as for 
the lectures, one of the professor’s colleagues could 
act for him in his absence, and the little change 
and rest would do him undoubted good.”’ 

‘¢ That is quite true,’’ said the old lady, medita- 
tively. ‘I have been thinking for a long time 
past that the professor has been working too hard. 
There is no reason why he should go grinding on 
morning and night at the university, for we have 
quite enough money to keep us in peace and com- 
fort. But the idea of him going toLondon! He 


is the simplest minded and most easily bothered 


man that ever was; and London, even in my time, 
was a dazing place, but now, what with under- 
ground railways, and Thames embankments, and 
things of that sort, I cannot imagine what it must 
be like.’”’ 

‘¢ You must remember,’”’ said Anne, with a 
smile, ‘‘ that Grace has a perfectly clear head of 
her own, and in all every-day worldly matters is 
quite capable of taking care of herself. Where 
business is concerned she will have the advice and 
assistance of the lawyers, Messrs. Hillman ond 
Hicks, and also of the trustees to her uncle’s will, 
under whose management the bank is now con- 
ducted. It will be necessary that she should have 
some one connected with her—that sheshould not 
be alone in fact—that is all.’’ 

‘*I see what you mean, my dear,’’ said the old 
lady, with a laugh, ‘‘a ‘ figure-head,’ as my poor 
mother used to call it, and the professor will do 
very well for that. The only question is, whether 
he will go.’’ 

‘*There Grace counts upon your persuasion, 
dear Madame Sturm,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ He would 
find himself in a new world, whither his reputation 
had preceded him, and no doubt would be heartily 
welcome among the scientific men of London.”’ 





‘*Some years ago he often used to express a 
wish to visit England,”’ said the old lady; ‘* but 
he is no longer a young man, though, no doubt, as 
you say, the pleasure of finding himself known to 
celebrated people would act as an incentive to 
him, for we are all of us vain, my dear, more or less, 
and I sometimes think that I ought not to grumble 
about my poor health, as without it I might have 
fallen into many temptations.’”’ And the Frau 
Professorin smoothed her soft gray hair as she 
spoke, and contemplated her features in the look- 
ing-glass with a deprecatory smile. 

The idea thus struck out was not suffered to 
slumber. That same evening, when the worthy 
old professor’s heart had been cheered by a good 
supper and a bottle of Rauenthaler, and when he 
had lapsed into a dreamy state in listening to a 
selection of simple Scotch and Irish melodies which 
Anne had been playing to him, and which he 
dearly loved, the impossibility of Mrs. Waller’s 
accompanying her friend to London was laid be- 
fore him, and the suggestion made that he should 
go in her stead. 

That such a notion should be broached at all 
astonished him, but that it should emanate from 
the Frau Professorin, to whose apron-string, 
according to the familiar saying, he was supposed 
to be tied, transcended his powers of belief. He 
was far too much overwhelmed to give any definite 
answer at once, and his companions, knowing his 
peculiarities, were content to allow him to ramble 
on in an historical account of the Royal Society, 
and discourse on English literary and scientific 
celebrities, until bedtime. It was evident that the 
idea was not displeasing to the old gentleman, and 
the next day the Frau Professorin called into 
council two or three of her husband’s colleagues, 
who, properly indoctrinated, took the opportunity 
of proving to him that his lectures could be easily 
arranged for, and that his visit would not merely 
be a source of pleasure to himself, but of honor to 
the university, of which he would be looked upon 
as a kind of non-official representative. The in- 
tercourse between the commercial men of Germany 
and England is constant and unlimited, but the 
personal relations of ‘‘scientists’’ and littérateurs 
are still restricted ; opportunities of intercourse 
are not .requently offered, but, when offered, are 
eagerly seized upon. Thus Herr Pastor Buddé wished 
to be made acquainted with the style of Dean Stan- 
ley’s preaching, and Herr Regierungsrath Holthau- 
sen yearned for an exposition of Lor’ Cock Burns’ 
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sentiments on probate law; Hof Arzt Krafft could 
give Wilhelm Jenner a few wrinkles on the treatment 
of typhoid fever, and Landwehr Commandant von 
Stuterheim was anxious that the Herzog von Cam- 
bridge should know his opinions on the respective 
merits of Krupp and Armstrong ordnance; and 
each and all of these gentlemen had the intention 
of making Professor Sturm the medium of their 
ideas. Urged on, first by his wife and then by 
his colleagues, and pleased with the notion of 
temporarily entering upon an entirely novel exist- 
ence, in which he should play no undistinguished 
part, the old gentleman determined to accompany 
his niece to England, and at once began making 
preparations for his departure. 


‘It will be hard work parting with you again, 
darling, after being so closely and so constantly 
together,’’ said Grace to her friend on the evening 
when this decision had been arrived at; ‘‘ but 
there is no help for it, and we must accept the in- 
evitable as best we can.’’ 

‘« Not in all your other goodness and kindness 
to me,’’ said Anne, putting her arm around Grace’s 
neck, ‘‘has your trust been. so thoroughly shown, 
as by your acceptance of my assurance of the ne- 
cessity for silence in regard to that portion of my 
life which occurred between our parting at school 
and our meeting at Paris. I would give all I pos- 
sess—little enough, Heaven knows, and entirely 
owing to your bounty,’’ she added, with a smile 
—‘*to go with you now; but it is impossible ; 
and you must accept the fact without asking for 
an explanation.”’ 

‘*T do accept it,’’ said Grace, ‘‘and ask no 
more ; my one comfort is in thinking that I shall 
not be so very long away from you, for as soon as 
business matters are arranged I shall leave London, 
and we can either continue to live on here, or go 
for a year’s travel, as we may think fit.’’ 

‘*You are not making allowance for all the at- 
tractions which will await the young heiress in the 
world of fashion,’’ said Anne, with a sad smile. 
‘Tt would be unnatural, indeed, if you, with all 
the advantages which wealth and beauty can com- 
mand, should abnegate your position and waste 
the brightest period of your life.’’ 

‘**It would be absurd of me to sneer at tempta- 
tions of which I know nothing,’’ said Grace ; 
‘but the anticipation of them certainly never 
occupied my thoughts. I shall stop in London, I 
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suppose, because the lawyers and business people 
want me there, but I do not imagine that my 
arrival will cause any great excitement in the 
fashionable world.’’ 

‘* You are an heiress, which in itself will render 
it quite sufficient for you to be sought after; but 
in addition to that, there are many of your uncle’s 
friends who will be anxious to make things pleas- 
ant to you. You will—you will go to Loddonford, 
I think you said’’ she added, with an irrepressible 
tremble in her voice. 

‘« Qh, most certainly not,’’ said Grace promptly, 
and without noticing her friend’s emotion. ‘‘ My 
poor uncle laid so many plans for our mutual hap- 
piness there, that I could never think of it with- 
out recurring to him, and all the details of that 
horrible tragedy, which, for the first few months, 
haunted me night and day, and which I seem only 
just to have forgotten, would return. I shall give 
instructions to have the place sold, and never let 
its name be mentioned before me.’’ 

‘* There you are right,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ There is 
no reason why you should retain any link to bind 
you to a disagreeable past; your future, thank 
Heaven, bids fair to be bright enough, and with 
that you should occupy your thoughts.” 

‘* And the most pleasurable part of it is that it 
will be passed with you,’’ said Grace, affection- 
ately. 

‘*We will not speculate too much upon that, 
little one,’’ said Anne, stroking her friend’s shin- 
ing curls. ‘‘The natural future of all girls is 
marriage—the happy future, I firmly believe, of 
many.’’ Her voice shook a little as she spoke. 
‘« But,’’ she continued, “‘ it is impossible to assure 
it, we are told ; but what is possible you possess. 
A husband will come for you, my darling, and 
take you away from me, and rendering you a 
source of happiness to him, and others to come 
after you.’’ 

'** And you, also, Anne,’’ said Grace, earnestly ; 
‘why should not such a lot be yours ?”’ 

‘‘Why not?—for—for many reasons, pet. | 
must be the maiden-aunt to your children, and 
contented enough in that.’’ 

‘*I think you are talking very absurdly,”’ said 
Grace, suddenly. ‘‘I don’t see any necessity for 


my being married ; I am sure I have never seen 
any one yet that I could care about.’’ 

‘That is because the right ‘any one’ has not 
“T can un- 


yet presented himself,’’ said Anne. 
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derstand your being heart-proof against the admi- 
ration of Paul Fischer, and remaining unsubdued 
by the fascinations of little Dr. Kraft; but the 
conquering hero is yet to come. Qui gue tu sots 
voila ton maitre—you, with your beauty and riches, 
are most unlikely to form an exception to the 
rule.” 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Grace, with a blush and a smile, 
“it will be time enough to talk of the ‘hero’ 
when he arrives. Whoever he may be, I am cer- 
tain of one thing, that I shall never love him as I 
love you, and the first condition of my accepting 
him would be that you and I should not be sepa- 
rated.’”’ 

‘‘We will consider these points, as you say, 
dear, all in good time,’’ said Anne, faintly smil- 
ing; ‘* but, from all that one has heard, a husband 
never fancies his wife’s friends ; and the closer the 
intimacy, the less likely are they to find favor in 
his eyes.’” 

‘* My husband will have to do as I choose,”’ 
said Grace, tossing her head; ‘‘ and I shall take 
care that ‘ those lawyer-men,’ as Aunt Sturm calls 
them, give me proper authority over my own 
affairs. What are you smiling at, Anne?’’ 

** At the confident way in which you are speak- 
ing. ‘ He jests at scars who never felt a wound ;’ 
and you, who have never yet had Love’s yoke 
laid upon you, cannot comprehend the possibility 
of subjugation. You will think differently some 
day, little one.”’ 

** One would think you spoke out of the pleni- 
tude of your own experience, Anne,’’ said Grace. 
But her friend did not reply to her, and the con- 
versation dropped. 

The resolution to part with her property at 
Loddonford, which Grace had adopted, and which 
she clung to with unswerving tenacity, had given 
Anne Studley very great satisfaction. She would 
not have originated the idea; firstly, because she 
had laid down for herself the strict rule never to 
interfere, even by a suggestion, in the manage- 
ment of Grace’s business matters; and, secondly, 
lest on such a subject she might be led by her 
anxiety to betray so much anxiety as to awaken 
suspicion. In all their communings, Anne had 
never given her friend the least hint as to the place 
where her father had resided. Beyond the fact 
that it was in a country village somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the Thames, Grace knew no- 
thing ; and as she reiterated her determination of 








parting with the lovely villa, where her banker- 
uncle had dispensed so much renowned hospitality, 
Anne felt relieved from any apprehension that her, 
friend should discover any part of the truth by 
being resident in the accursed neighborhood. 
Not that there was any danger, Anne thought, of 
Grace’s Coming across her father—it could be no 
part of the captain’s scheme to continue to reside 
in a place which, even to his dulled moral sense, 
must be filled with horrible reminiscences, and 
fraught with peril. Thus the dread of encounter- 
ing him had not wholly actuated her in her strong 
resolution not to accompany her friend to Eng- 
land. It was not likely, she thought, that the 
captain, once abroad, would give up a life on the 
Continent—which, as he had told her, was agree- 
able to him—and return to a place where he would 
be under the surveillance, and at the beck-and-call 
of his more daring and more prosperous associate 
in crime; for that Heath’s absence had been only 
temporary, and that he had long since returned to 
London and resumed his position in the bank, 
Anne knew for a certainty. His name, as has 
been said, was never mentioned between the 
friends. Grace knew that—for some reason of 
which she was ignorant, and into which her deli- 
cacy and sisterly feeling did not allow her to in- 
quire—any reference to it was painful to Anne ; 
but the periodical letters from the lawyers, which 
the young heiress always handed to her friend, 
were filled with complimentary allusions to the 
ability and steadiness manifested by Mr. Heath, 
under whom the affairs of the bank were more 
prosperous even than in Mr. Middleham’s time, 
and it was perfectly evident that the ‘“‘ managing 
director,’’ as he was now styled, possessed the 
confidence and good-will of the trustees. 

Of course a man like Captain Studley, who took 
care to be kept informed of everything in which 
his own comfort and safety were in the slightest 
degree concerned, would necessarily be acquainted 
with this state of affairs; and, as he had a holy 
horror of Heath, to whom he had confessed his in- 
feriority in scoundrelism, he would naturally keep 
away, to avoid anything which might lead to his 
falling into his late companion’s clutches, and 
again becoming his tool. Anne felt, indeed, that 
there was more probability of her encountering 
her father on the Continent. There was no like- 
lihood of his visiting such a place as Bonn, where 
there was neither pleasure nor business to attract 
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him; but the traveling tour, which Grace had 
hinted at their taking after her return from Lon- 
don, had more possible elements of danger in it. 
That, however, would be an after consideration. 
The long interval of rest and peace which she had 
enjoyed, Gracc’s never-failing affection, and the 
regard and confidence bestowed upon her by those 
among whom she had lived for so many months, 
had had a quieting and salutary effect upon her 
once bruised and aching heart. The fear of pur- 
suit and detection under which she labored on her 
first arrival in Germany had now almost entirely 
left her. She no longer passed anxious hours of 
the day and night in wondering what had become 
of her father, and she could go through her daily 
task of reading the English newspapers to the Frau 
Professorin without the omnipresent fear, which at 
first haunted her, of finding in them some record 
of the captain’s discovery and disgrace. 

Nor did she brood now, as she had erst been in 
the habit of doing, with sickening terror, over the 
details of Walter Danby’s death. Time, the con- 
soler, against whom we rail for blotting out from 
our memories the features of the lost loved ones, 
and the details of many happy bygone scenes, as a 


compensation, acts a beneficent part in throwing a 
haze over reminiscences of former trouble and dis- 
tress. The hideous scene which Anne Studley had 
witnessed came back rarely to her now, and then 
but as some fragment of a perturbed dream, vague 


and indistinct. The illness consequent upon her 
discovery, the fearful bargain wrung from her in 
her terror, its accomplishment, and her flight, all 
seemed as fantastic and unreal. A new life had 
commenced for her at her meeting with Grace, 
and with the recollection of her troubles and her 
wrongs had passed away her desire of avenging 
herself on those who had been the cause of her 
suffering. When she lay tossing on her feverish 
couch in the secluded house at Loddonford, her 
sole prayer had been for strength to bring down 
retribution upon Walter Danby’s murderer; but 
that feeling had died out, and now she only prayed 
for a continuance of the peaceful life which she 
was leading. She had hoped to be forgotten, but 
better than that, she had learned to forget. That 
she was forgotten she had not a doubt. Both her 
father and the man who had the right to call him- 
self her husband, when they found that her inten- 
tions were not openly hostile to them, when they 
had learned that her existence was not necessarily 





associated with the idea of danger to them, would 
soon let her lapse into oblivion. Throughout her 
life, with the exception of a few weeks, she had 
been as nothing to her father, and it was not 
likely that Mr. Heath, who seemed to have lived 
down any suspicion of his double crime, and tobe 
immersed in prosperous business, would bestow a 
thought upon her. Not even, Anne imagined, 
would the sight of Grace, with whom he must 
necessarily be brought into contact, revive the 
suspicion of the managing director against her 
whom he had first met in company with the young 
heiress ; and even were the recollection to arise in 
Heath’s mind, Anne had no apprehensions for the 
result. She knew that Grace’s discretion was as 
absolute as her devotion, and that she would never 
be betrayed into any avowal which might com- 
promise her friend’s safety, or reveal to another 
the secret which she herself had never sought to 
penetrate. 

Tranquility of mind had conduced to Anne 
Studley’s bodily health, and her renewed vigor 
and stamina had contributed greatly to the im- 
provement of her personal appearance. The look 
of sadness and suffering which illness had impressed 
on her countenance, and which so fascinated the 
romantic Paul Fischer on her first arrival, had en- 
tirely disappeared. She was grave still, it is true, 
with a gravity beyond her years, but the Frau 
Professorin often declared that that was ‘‘ Waller’s 
style,’’ and suited her better than any other ; and, 
when particularly amused or pleased, her face 
would light up with a smile, which, from its very 
infrequency, was doubly pretty and doubly wel- 
come. From the moment of their arrival at Bonn, 
Grace had insisted upon paying her friend a liberal 
salary, and Anne was thus enabled to dress well, 
in her quiet, simple taste, and was not ashamed to 
take her place among the visitors, from time to 
time gathered together at Madame Sturm’s musi- 
cal evenings. From one and all of these she re- 
ceived the utmost courtesy and consideration, for 
nowhere in the world is society pleasanter, less 
formal, and more thoroughly natural than in that 
class which occupies a middle position between 
the ennobled and the bourgeoisie in the German 
nation. It is possible that this arises as a reaction 
from the ridiculous pride and pompous vanity of 
the ‘‘vons,’’ as well as from the beer-swilling 
boorishness of the lower classes; but be this as it 
may, it exists as a fact, and from the families of 
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the professors and the professionals, of which 
Madame Sturm’s society was composed, Anne, as 
the humble companion of the young heiress, re- 
ceived a welcome and a kindness such as she 
would have been a long time obtaining in England. 

Nor was her popularity confined to the stocking- 
knitting dames and the dreary old gentlemen who 
gathered around Madame Sturm’s coffee-table and 
the professor’s piano. With the young men she 
had a very great success, and although the erratic 
Paul had long since transferred to another shrine 
that romantic devotion which he had imagined 
himself to have experienced at the first sight of 
Anne, but which he never had the courage to de- 
clare, there were many others on whom the grave 
and matured beauty of the young English girl had 
worked its due effect. Foremost among these was 
Franz Eckhardt, who, by nature, very differently 
constituted from his younger, more impulsive, and 
more demonstrative companion, had in him much 
of that sweetness of disposition which, mingled 
with rugged honesty and stern fidelity, is so often 
found in the German character. To such a man 
the mixture of good looks and good sense, of wo- 
manly sweetness and the power of comprehension 


and endurance, but rarely accorded to women, which 
Anne possessed, came as a new revelation. Never 
in his experience had he met with any one so com- 





pletely realizing his idea of ‘‘a perfect woman 
nobly planned,’’ and although somewhat slow of 
conviction, when he had once adopted this idea, 
he held to it firmly, and determined to do his 
best to win Anne Studley for his wife. On one 
point, that of his power to maintain her in proper 
comfort, he was completely assured, for his father, 
who ha. been a brewer in a large way at Hamm, 
had died soon after Anne’s arrival at Bonn, and 
Franz was |.is sole heir. Not for him, though, the 
vats and brewery, and all the sterling accessories 
of commerce; he had always determined to part 
with the business, and with the proceeds derived 
from the sale to lead a lazy dilettante life, occupy- 
ing himself with painting and music, the two arts 
which he loved, and in the pursuit of which he 
excelled. If he could only get the English girl to 
share that life, what happiness there would be in 
store for him! He waited long, for he was modest 
and diffident, as are most brave men, but he took 
heart of grace at last, and spoke to Anne, who, of 
course, rejected him—kindly, but decidedly. She 
gave him no gleam of hope, and he went out of 
her presence saddened, but loving her as mueh, 
and respecting her, perhaps, even more. 

And Anne Studley kept her own counsel, and 
added this last to the secrets already locked in her 
breast. 
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By ALvIN 


WE were on board the Beethoven about a week, 
I think, and were now between the islands of Cuba 
and San Domingo. I did not relish the idea of 
being taken clear away to Belize, Honduras. And 
then my brother Sidney, who was United States 
Consul at Aux Cayes, would be very anxious about 
my non-arrival. So I proposed to Captain Zurich 
that he should sell me his long-boat, and our crew 
would put off for the Island of San Domingo, 
which we judged to be about forty-five miles dis- 
tant. He was surprised, and thought it very rash, 
but I reasoned that after such a hurricane as we 
had had, we would not be likely to have another 


1 Concluded from the September MONTHLY. 
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before we reached land. We soon came to 
an agreement, and I informed our crew that I 
was going to Aux Cayes in the long-boat, even if 
I had to go alone. Every one was ready to join 
me, and went to work making preparations to 
leave. Besides our personal effects we took with 
us a little keg of water, some hard bread and 
boiled meat, and with a shake hands all around, 
and hearty cheers given and received by the re- 
spective crews, we once more resumed our voyage 
for Aux Cayes. The western part of the Island of 
San Domingo is very mountainous, which makes 
it appear much nearer to a passing vessel than it 
really is. And woefully were we deceived in our 
calculations as to the distance we were from the 
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shore. As we left the Beethoven we noticed what 
we supposed to be a native fishing boat close into 
the shore; but after pulling and sailing some hours 
we gradually raised her. What was our astonish- 
ment to find her to be a large Scottish brig, and 
that we were some fifty miles still from the land. 
They did not notice us till we were close to them. 
She immediately came to, and her captain very 
hospitably invited us on board, which we declined, 
as we were in a hurry to make the land before 
night. There was a very tall Scotchman on board, 
whom I judged to be the cook, and right side of 
him stood one of the largest apes I have ever seen. 
The Scotch captain asked us where we from. We 
told him from New York. The tall cook threw up 
his hands in astonishment, and the big ape, who 
was looking over the rail, imitated him in such a 
ludicrous manner as to make us all laugh. 

‘* What !’’ exclaimed the captain, ‘‘ you did na 
come frae New York in that bit of a thing ?’’ 

In a few words we told him of our mishap, and 
with kindly God speeds we pursued our way. We 
pulled at the oars, and sailed the whole of that 
day, and at nightfall we were still a long way off 
from the shore. What a weary, miserable night it 


was, as we worked away at the oars the whole 


night through, trying to find a landing! Every 
little while we would see fires in the mountains, 
and sometimes near the shore, and when, as it 
seemed to us, quite close, the ominous roar of 
breakers would warn us away; and so we passed 
the whole night, pulling in and out of every little 
indentation of the coast for miles. Once we felt 
our oars touch a point of coral reef, and a huge 
shark broke water right astern of us. The next 
day we found ourselves off Cape Tiburon, if I re- 
member right, short of water, out of provisions, 
chilled through with the cold night dews, and 
scorched with a burning tropical sun in the day- 
time. We were black as pirates, hungry, tired 
and savage. 

We pulled all that day till the afternoon, when 
we sighted a schooner, which we judged, by the 
way she was heading, to be bound for the port of 
Aux Cayes. We headed for her, and by hard 
pulling, aided by our sail, were fast intercepting 
her. Soon we could perceive a commotion on her 
decks, and her captain scanning us through his 
glass. We waved the American flag, swung our 
hats to him, and hallooed our desire to come on 
board, when what was our astonishment to see him 





make all sail to avoid us. We could not under- 
stand this, and after indulging in a few vain but 
vigorous exclamations, indicative of the eminent 
disgust we felt of such conduct, we gave away at 
our oars, and by hard pulling were fast overtaking 
him. In vain did he go about on the other tack, 
by the wind or before it, it was no use. By hard 
pulling we beat him on every tack. Finding he 
could not escape us, he brought his schooner to, 
and coming to the rail, hailed us through his 
trumpet, asking us who we were and what we 
wanted. A few words served to explain our con- 
dition to him. After satisfying himself of the 
truthfulness of our assertion, he kindly invited us 
on board. 

‘¢Well Captain,’’ said we, after exchanging 
courtesies, ‘* what made you run away from us?”’ 

‘Lord !’’ said he, ‘I took you for a lot of 
rascally pirates.’’ 

We stayed on board of the schooner that night, 
and the next morning we again took to our boat 
and made sail for Aux Cayes, to the north’ard of 
the Isle of Vache. The schooner proceeded by 
the southern entrance, and we beat her by about 
half an hour. 

There was great commotion as we neared the 
town. The inhabitants, who are black, were 
rushing about and gesticulating to us, and finally 
a friendly voice in English from the crowd in- 
formed us we were to keep off until we had been 
visited by the officers of the port. At this a big, 
hearty, bluff old sea-captain, whom I afterwards 
found out to be Captain Jim Lafland, called out 
to us to go on board the ship Emily, and make 
ourselves comfortable, which we did, and soon 
afterwards we were visited by the interpreter, a lit- 
tle, chatty and conceited black, who then invited us 
ashore. 

At that time his sable majesty, Soulouque, or 
‘*Paustin I.,”” held sway over the empire of Hayti, 
and the Duke of Pineapple, or Marmalade I think 
it was, who represented majesty in Aux Cayes. 
The interpreter informed us we must visit the duke. 
So away we marched—the captain and I with the 
interpreter ahead, and the crew bringing up the 
rear. We arrived at the palace, which was a 
common frame building, and were ushered into a 
large room, where a number of black and well- 
dressed clerks appeared to be very busy. On our 
entrance, the interpreter made a very low bow, 
our captain bobbed his head, and I, seeing no one 
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jn particular to bow to, made a profound obei- 
sance, which, I trust, did me credit, to the whole 































































































































































































































































































recognition. I found afterwards that they had 
had a quarrel with my brother, and that I, too, 
was made an innocent object of their resentment. 

But, years afterward, Richard wrote to my 
brother, and humbly begged forgiveness for their 
treatment of me, showing there was a good spot in 
the fellow’s heart after all. He had joined the 
great family of Freemasons, and among whom my 
brother Sidney was held in loving esteem. He 
seemed to feel that he had been guilty of great 
wrong in treating the brother of one of the frater- 
nity with unkindness, Well, what with pleasant 
excursions on horseback, boating expeditions, etc., 
time flew quickly by. 

I remember nothing particular that occurred 
during my stay in Aux Cayes, except one little 
incident which may go to show how very nearly 
this little history escaped being inflicted on the 
public. A number of us made up a party to go 
over to the Isle of Vache, about ten miles off the 
harbor, to shoot wild hogs. After a hard pull we 
arrived there and commenced our hunt. We 
found plenty of tracks, but piggie was scarce. We 
finally separated, each une for himself, to see if 
we could not scare up something besides mosqui- 
toes, which were tormenting the life out of us. f 
took the route along the shore, and after a smart 
tramp of about half an hour, came to an 
immense bluff or cape that rose almost per- 
pendicularly out of the sea to the height, 
I should think, of three hundred feet. It looked 
as though I might creep around the edge of it, and 
as the idea of going back had always been pre- 
eminently disgusting to me, I determined to ven- 
ture. Well, what with grasping a bush here, 
making a run and jump there, I had succeeded in 
getting about half-way over, when I found my- 
self going — not up, nor over, but straight for 
this terrible fall of three hundred feet, with a raging 
sea and jagged rocks below. I was in the midst 
of a little river of sand, and no bottom to be felt. 
It is wonderful how a man’s faculties are quickened 
in these terrible emergencies. I gave my gun a 
fling, and luckily it caught in some bushes, where 
I recovered it afterwards. I prayed fervently to 
God in about a second, and I laughed, for there 
was something struck me as ludicrous. But, oh, 
heavens, how those fingers and toes did their 
duty! How we dug into the treacherous sand; 
how flat we spread ourselves out ; how we grasped 





- assembly, in which I was supposed metaphorically 
- to salute all Hayti. 
a There was one old darkey, sitting in a chair in 
= the middle of the room, whom I could not help 
. 4 but notice. He was dressed in a blue demi- 
sa blouse and overalls, and, I believe, a cotton shirt. 
to The weather being exceedingly warm, he had 
his allowed his overalls to fall in elegant negligé below 
on his waist, exhibiting to fine advantage the ebony 
si hue of his shiny hide. This individual I found 
‘e to be his Grace, the ‘‘ Duke of Marmalade.’’ After 
a the interpreter had repeated to him our story, he 
appeared somewhat moved by our adventures, and 
dae condescended to nod to us several times in an 
” affable and commiserating way, after which we 
+ of were allowed to depart. 

I have forgotten to mention that my brother 
ght Sidney, who had been a number of years United 
tt States Consul in Aux Cayes, had sailed for home 
i of something like two weeks before my arrival. This 
1 by was @ very great disappointment to me, and I 
asa immediately engaged’ passage home with Captain 

Jim Lafland, of the Emily, to sail for New York in 
1 the about two weeks. Captain Swensen sailed for 
“ie home in a schoouer two days afterwards, and the 
nally test of the crew were sent home in different vessels 
ah te by the acting United States Consul. 
oon I remember what a miserable, worn-out crew we 
a big, were when we first landed in Aux Cayes! We 
aii were burned black with the sun and were meagre 
rope for the want of food and from privation. I had a 
pone peculiar craving for something strong to drink, 
en and I took a drink longer and stronger than I 
a lit. should like to acknowledge in these days, which 
~ wn seemed to go to the right spot, and had no effect 
on me otherwise than so much water. By roasting 
— in the sun all day, and sleeping in the heavy dew 
Hayti all night, our skin came off something like an ex- 
think aggerated dandruff. 
Cayes. A day or two after my arrival, I called upon a 
edie. Creole lady who had been exceedingly kind to me 
th the during a severe accident and prolonged sickness 
up the that had occurred to me in a former visit to the 
sens island. She was sitting in front of her residence, 
vey and what was my astonishment and mortification 
a tt to see her, as I approached, rise from her seat with 
De out an air of disdain and retire into her house. As I 
te stood there mute on the walk her son Richard ap- 
aan proached the house, and he also passed me without 
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at every passing twig, and how the sweat stood 
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out on us! I seemed to see the jagged rocks at 
the foot of the cliff, and the sea was tinged with 
red, and there was a horrible mass there, and I 
thought how bad some dear ones who were far 
away would feel when they heard the news. How 
then every muscle worked, how every nerve was 
strained, and at last I found myself stayed not 
three feet from the leap—three feet from death ! 
How cautiously and slowly I felt my way ; how 
from twig to twig I eased along, until at last, after 
great exertion, I found myself in a place of safety 
on the top of the cliff, and completely exhausted ! 
I’ll own up, I did thank God for my deliverance. 

I did not enjoy pig hunting as much as I antici- 
pated, and as the mosquitoes wereexcessive, we got 
the party together again and went back. 

Two young Scotchmen came home with us, pas- 
sengers besides myself. They were nice young 
fellows, pious, liked a good song, and could take 
a glass of grog without any compunction. I shall 
always remember their names, Grant and McFar- 
land, for we had a right good time all the way, 
without an unpleasant word. Poor Grant was al- 
ways seasick whenever the weather was rough, and 
it was comical with what lugubrious tones he used 
to suggest the propriety of his being thrown over- 
board. I know of no sickness that so seems to 
take the heart and hope out of one, and yet re- 
ceives so little sympathy. 

Our passage home was a pleasant one, till off 
Cape Hatteras, when old Neptune gave us a blast, 
and once, while wearing ship, sent an ugly sea on 
board, which washed Captain Jim Lafland from 
the poop down on the main deck, and into the lee 
scuppers. I, seeing the sea about to board us, 
grasped the mizzen rigging, and was washed up 
like a straw, and came down like a log on the 
deck, as the heavy sea tumbled on board. Our 
cabin was half full of water. 

Finally, we came to anchor inside the Dela- 
ware Breakwater, and we passengers determined 
to proceed on the remainder of our voyage by 
land. But, as this would probably be the last 
evening we might ever pass together, we deter- 
mined to pass it in such a way as to make the 
memory of it pleasant. We hired quarters in the 
then little village of Lewes, and as it was cold 

weather, we had a good fire. Pipes and tobacco 





were procured, and somehow, I am almost ashamed 
to own it, some disreputable fellow, who probably 
had occupied the room before us, might be blamed 


for it—but, at any rate, there was a bottle of most 


excellent Scotch whisky there. But oh, our pro- 
phetic souls! We could see the great cause of 
temperance looming up in the future, and so we 
got some water, pure, crystalline water, and heat- 
ing it to the boiling point, gradually drowned the 
whisky in it. This seemed harsh to us, so we 
tempered our justice a little by putting in a little 
sugar and lemon. We were three young fellows, 
and we spun our yarns over with great satisfaction, 
but singing was our great resource. Now, the 
songs of Scotland have always had a peculiar 
charm for me, and I enjoyed myself greatly. We 
sang ‘‘Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,” 
‘* Willie brewed a peck o’ mault,”’ ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’’-and many others, and I got off the *‘ Myr- 
tle and Steel,’’ which some of my friends insist 
upon calling ‘‘ murder and steal.’” We drank to 
absent friends, to each other’s sweethearts, to the 
President of the United States, to Queen Victoria, 
and to our noble selves, which was drank with much 
fun and spirit. We broke up in good time, and 
the next morning started on our several journeys. 

I arrived home without further adventure. A 
few days after, while sitting in my brother’s office, 
a little pamphlet, called the ‘‘ Sailors’ Magazine,” 
was thrown into the room. In turning over its 
leaves I found a full account of the loss of the brig 
Sophia, and the rescue of her crew by the bark 
Beethoven, Captain Zurich. A little further there 
was an account of the loss of the brig Royal 
Southard, and a few pages further on was a state- 
ment of the supposed loss of the United States 
sloop-of-war Albany. She was never heard of 
afterwards, and I found, by comparison, as she 
was last seen during the hurricane, and in very 
near the same latitude and longitude that the 
Sophia went down, that their poor old bones must 
be lying very near together at the bottom of the 
ocean. I called my brother’s attention to the 
articles, and after reading them over, he thought- 
fully observed, ‘‘ You see, Alvin, how the old 
adage is verified, ‘ truth is stranger than fiction.’ ”’ 

Now, I have never been able to determine how 
it as that I dreamed that dream. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the Luxembourg quarter lived, for many long 
years, two Alsatian friends, who had never been 
parted from each other since childhood. The 
architect Ebersheim and the musician Frantzwiller 
dwelt in two neighboring houses of the Rue 
Vavin, as isolated in that quarter as though snug- 
gled away in a village; from their windows they 
could trace a few vistas of the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, and from Ebersheim’s balcony, tapestried 
with foliage, every evening escaped high artistic 
aspirations. 

Those Alsatians who dwell in Paris have pecu- 
liar natures. Naught of the capital corrodes their 
minds; they remain believers, and skepticism has 
no success in insinuating itself into them. They 
are, generally speaking, heavy and massive in ap- 
pearance, great smokers, and greater beer drinkers ; 
a Germanic idealism is ever slipping from their 
pipes as from their glasses, and they stay senti- 
mental and waive in the midst of a population that 
is conspicuous neither for simplicity nor sentiment. 

The invasion of Alsace and the surrender of 
Strasburg had the effect of exalting Ebersheim’s 
and Frantzwiller’s courage. They formed a part 
of the same battalion during the Paris siege, and 
belonged to those resolute groups cf citizens who 
asked only to pierce the enemy’s lines. At that 
hour, they had, mayhap, more affection for the 
capital than real Parisians. The honors paid to 
the statue of the city of Strasburg had deeply af- 
fected them. Paris, become believing, was one in 
heart with Alsace, and the Alsatians defended 
Parisasa mother. So Ebersheim and Frantzwiller 
had gotten a name through their bravery at the 
outposts where they managed to get sent, offering 
no condition save that of not being separated ; 
having always lived like brothers, they meant to 
die together. 

Although their battalion was engaged in danger- 
ous operations, the Two Friends came forth safe 
and sound. Full of hope, they bravely supported 
the hardships and privations of the siege ; for them 
the end of the national defence had not come 
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yet; but the clock of delusions does not strike 
long. At her hour Paris was to succumb—and on 
what conditions for the Friends! No more native 
land for them! They should never again behold 
their little city nor aught of what had been the 
joy of their youth. Schelestadt had been incor- 
porated with Germany ! 

How Ebersheim and Frantzwiller would have 
suffered without the Commune’s events, which fol- 
lowed one another with enough rapidity, singu- 
larity, and stupefaction to leave no room for any 
other feelings! Who did not believe himself the 
sport of weird dreams! All was a frightful reality, 
everything was cast in a mould of the gloomiest 
fantasticness. In the twinkling of an eye, the 
makers of the least attainable Utopias found them- 
selves outrun. Bohemians who erstwhile had been 
begging for credit in the breweries, were called to 
direct affairs. Every morning a strange Journal 
Officiel, printed in actual characters on real paper, 
made eyes believe that they no longer knew how 
to read. Threatening placards, profusely posted 
about, exhibited along with puerilities, remem- 
brances of La Zerreur. Incessantly and unceas- 
ingly the cannon roared. Every one fled from 
the city that was in the power of dangerous mad- 
men. 

Ebersheim and Frantzwiller could not depart. 
Tuere was no longer any Alsace for them ! 

The Two Friends remained in the midst of that 
astounding and dreadful Paris, in the midst of a 
population that with indifference beheld the Fed- 
eralists prepare a representation of the last days 
of Pompeii. 

Odd : chemes were those of the insurgents, which 
nobody considered as likely to be realized! It 
seemed to be the ideal of the Commune to submit 
to hardly convalescent France a city of two mil- 
lion souls in ashes. 

The insurgents had sworn to blow up Paris. 
But big words and great threats, by whose aid one 
makes a people cower, are seldom brought to a 
fruition. So but slight faith was put in the pro- 
clamations and placards of the Commune. 
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Paris lived, not in absolute confidence, but in a 
lethargic numbness like to that of the unfortunates 
to whom chloroform is administered before being 
relieved of a member. Downcast, and suffering 
from a political anzmia, Paris uncomplainingly 
let all the operations work their will that the sur- 
geons of the Commune were experimenting with 
upon her body. 

Ebersheim and Frantzwiller said to each other 
that it was hard to get along smoothly with such a 
crew. A sombre hurricane hovered over Paris; 
the better plan, in order to keep clear of it, was 
to live in retirement and study. 


CHAPTER II. 
HE that has not seen Eversheim’s cabinet, will 
with difficulty form an idea of the treasures that a 


persevering man, animated with a taste for study, | 
| with a certain merchant so as not to suffer the 
| latter to guess the object of his covetings. Col- 


can amass. 

Ebersheim ad been amongst the first to com- 
prehend the worth of the Japanese art, and he had 
accumulated in his apartment, furniture, stuffs, 
hangings, albums, and bronzes, not as a collector, 
but for the purpose of making them the object of 
important labors. 

For a decade only had France been enabled to 
acquire a knowledge of the artistic products of a 
land till then entirely shut in. It was a revelation. 
There was within those productions a simple yet 
complicated way of seeing nature and of interpret- 
ing it, which contrasted forcibly with the art of 
the past. 

Ebersheim, to penetrate further, fretted the 
official professors of Japanese, who did not know 
Japanese, and he never would have made an end 
of so doing, had he not fallen upon a missionary 
lately returned from Yeddo, who possessed a real 
knowledge of the tongue. After the manner of a 
patient Alsatian, Ebersheim studied Japanese. 

Thus, in a corner of Paris, with his friend 
Frantzwiller, lived the brave Ebersheim, incon- 
solable for having suspended his studies during the 
German investment. 

Paris underwent, thanks to the Commune, a siege 
of another nature. But this one was irritating. 
Ebersheim, in order to escape it, plunged into 
study; to him, study was like a bath. The can- 
non thundered without cessation in the direction 
of Chatillon and Vauves. Ebersheim heard them 
not. The Commune could issue decrees worthy 
of Bicétre (an asylum wherein male lunatics are 





confined), and placard indecent notices. Ebers- 
heim, so as not to sicken his mind, passed by with- 
out reading them. In the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, two paces off, the Federalists sent their 
brandy-laden hiccoughs through hoarse-throated 
clarions; the artist’s ears were closed to these 
calls to the combat. He was imbibing delights 
kindred to his spirit, which made him forget the 
rackings of that terrible civil war. Ebersheim 
was classifying the twenty years of his life, ‘in 
which few were the days not signalized by some 
happy discovery. ‘To each object was attached a 
remembrance. 

A lively joy is that of a seeker whilst recalling 
the emotions by which he has been assailed at 
such and such a moment, and which have allowed 
him to procure himself an object by means of a 
privation, the ruses that he has had to employ 


lectors of modest fortune, then, are sensible of 
delights unknown to the wealthy. Ebersheim’s 
fortune was made up of privations. One day he 
had gone without his breakfact to purchase an 
engraving ; on another, he had gone to bed din- 
nerless in order to obtain an article that he put in 
front of his couch, regaling himself with it as with 
the most savory repast, and seeking it again at his 
wakening with the joy of a child. 

All such recollections unrolled rosy and _bright- 
hued before Ebersheim’s mind. But above all did 
the inventory of his portfolios transport the en- 
thusiast to an ideal world. One by one, the Alsa- 
tian had thrown together the notes of a history that 
was found almost composed without a thought 
being given thereto ; the admirable, colored scenes 
of the Yeddo artist should cast light upon a text 
whose notes, taken down at odd times, needed 
naught save a thread binding them in a body, to 
form an interesting work. What sources of mate- 
rial, what a granary of documents! 

For nearly two months while the inventory of 
his past life lasted, Ebersheim was lost to the outer 
world, and had an acquaintance with joys that, 
perhaps, he only was capable of experiencing in 
Paris. If he encountered gloomy squads of men 
that, for twenty sous, were going to get killed on 
the ramparts ; if he saw in the streets attempts at 
barricading, at evening he forgot in talks with 
Frantzwiller on art what the situation contained 
of odity and tension. The two friends dwelt in a 
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quarter whose tranquility had never been disturbed 
by riots. Montinartre was assuredly the spot dear 
to the insurrection ; the great and decisive battle 
would have those heights for its scene of action on 
the day when the vanquished Federalists should 
attempt to entrench themselves there. 

Moreover, one could number the last days of 
the Commune ; sinister splittings made themselves 
heard which announced the breaking up and route 
of the insurrection—the general scampering. 


CHAPTER III. 

MEANWHILE the cannon were heard nearer and 
nearer. 

‘* Fortinbras draws nigh,’’ said Ebersheim to his 
friend. 

‘<In Heaven’s name let Fortinbras make haste !’’ 
exclaimed Frantzwiller, who was free from any 
delusions. 

On the eve of the day when the Versailles army 
was to penetrate to the girdling walls of Paris, the 
two friends spent their time reading Hamlet. 

‘*O proud death !’’ says Shakspeare, ‘‘ what feast 
is toward in thine eternal cell.”’ 

All at once bursts forth the clangor of martial 
trumpets, sounding out from afar triumph and 
vengeance. 

‘*T keep waiting for the victorious trumpets,’’ 
said Frantzwiller. 

‘« Listen to Horatio,’’ said Ebersheim, continu- 
ing his reading of the poet : 

“So you shall hear 
Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts ; 
Of accidental judgments, carnal slaughters : 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause; 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventor’s heads: all this can I truly deliver.” 

‘*A bitter reading !’’ ejaculated Frantzwiller. 

‘¢ Yet one sentence and I have done,’’ returned 
Ebersheim: ‘‘ Take up the bodies,” commands 
Fortinbras. 


“Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss.” 


Chance alone had caused Hamlet to be opened. 

Ebersheim, saddened, closed the book. One 
drama ought not to be followed by another. The 
horrors of the street were sufficiently poignant to 
require no reinforcement by way of lugubrious 
quotations. Frantzwiller went back to his lodg- 
ings. To flee solitude, the Alsatian opened a 
Japanese album; the verdant meadows and the 





almond trees in bloom diffused somewhat of balm 
upon Ebersheim’s cares. 

At that moment a great noise was heard without ; 
shouts, hurried moving to and fro, supplicating 
cries from women, confused and singular, resem- 
bling in nowise the customary street sounds. 
Ebersheim opened the window. A squad of Fed- 
eralist national guards commanded the two ex- 
tremities of the street, and were bringing forth 
materials for a barricade that was going up as if by 
enchantment. A wine merchant occupied the 
corner of the street: the barricade seemed to come 
out piece by piece from that shop. The men 
drank, piled up beams, earth, paving-stones, and 
went back to drink once more at the wineseller’s. 

The Federalists had laid aside their uniform 
cloaks, their arms, and their cravats; others were 
brandishing their sabres and guns. From the 
glances of all a gloomy exaltation escaped. Fol- 
lowing after the Federalists, trooped the women 
of the quarter, who begged them to give up the 
defence of the street. 

‘¢ They’ll not enter here !’’ cried they. 

Menaces and insuits were returned them. 

‘* The Chouans of Versailles can come in where 
they want to; they shall not have Paris !’’ 

In a baker’s shop brawny arms were rolling kegs 
of powder, close to which men smoked without 
heeding the danger. 

For a long while Ebersheim gazed upon those 
Federalists, working away, with bloodshot eyes, 
hands blackened by powder, and torn clothes; a 
swarm, stricken with giddiness and drink, which 
was dislodging the paving-stones with febrile excita- 
tion. He had thoughts of going down ; the exam- 
ple of the passers-by, who were compelled to lend 
a helping hand in the erection of the barricade, 
prevented him from mingling with that fiery rabble, 
Ebersheim had seen enough; he shut his window. 

The death-throe of the Commune had begun. 
There was no longer any doubt of it; Versailles 
was at the gates of Paris. Panic would certainly 
work its way among those people. The barricades 
would be abandoned. All that population would 
again sink under ground. 

However, the cries and threats increased. In 
the upper stories of the house was heard the sound 
of hurried footsteps and tumbling furniture. 

‘« My neighbors are afraid,’’ thought Ebersheim. 

A singular veil passed in front of the windows, 
like to a black cloud obscuring the atmosphere. 
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It seemed to the Alsatian that he recognized his 
friend’s voice, shouting from belqw, ‘‘ Ebersheim ! 
Ebersheim !’’ 

He opened the door. Furniture encumbered 
the stairway as though placed for an interior bar- 
ricade. Below, maddened voices were crying: 
‘* Save yourselves ! the house is burning !’’ 

‘¢ Fire! Fire!’’ shrieked terror-stricken women, 
striding over the furniture abandoned on the stair- 
case. 

A suffocating smell already filled the building. 

Ebersheim tried to summon up all his calmness ; 
as people possessed with vertigo, all his neighbors 
were flying. And the smoke grew thicker, at- 
tended by significant cracklings. 

‘¢ Save yourselves !’’ howled a desperate voice. 
‘¢ The fire is in the baker’s !’’ 

The baker occupied the ground-floor of the 
house: a strange, nauseating and violent odor 
filled the yard. 

Ebersheim was, in his turn, subjected to the 
general whirl. He did not look, and yet through 


a glass roofing from which the court could be seen, 
he thought that he beheld bags of flour heaped up, 
and men who were sprinkling them with a certain 


liquor to which they set fire. 

The Alsatian had a vision of petroleum. So 
much had been said about it during these latter 
days ! 

It was time that Ebersheim got down. The 
smoke was escaping in dense volume from the little 
court, and spreading through the whole house. 

‘* Help! help!’’ cried from the stairs a woman’s 
voice, supplicating and anxious, such as Ebersheim 
had never heard ere then. 

*¢ My children ! save my children !’’ 

At that moment Ebersheim bethought him. He 
had started forth cravatless, in his working-jacket. 
And he had borne nothing away with him! Per- 
haps there was yet time to goupagain! He recol- 
lected confusedly that in nis secretary there was a 
pocketbook containing a few shares of stock, his 
savings of twenty years. 

‘** Help for my children !’’ continued the voice, 
growing feebler. 

Ebersheim rushed on to the stairs. Between 
the second and third stories, a woman was drag- 
ging herself over the burning steps, holding by 
the hand a little girl and boy that clung to the 
iron railing of the baluster, whilst uttering heart- 
rending cries, 


Ebersheim caught up the child:en in his arms, 
and thrust the mother ahead. The flames had 
already attained the second floor. 

‘* We are lost !’’ the poor woman cried. 

Six stairs were ablaze. Down below a red heap 
of flames. Ebersheim jumped with the two chil- 
dren in his arms, over the burning mass. 

He no longer saw. He no longer heard. Hay- 
ing set the children down in a corridor filled with 
a dense smoke, Ebersheim hung on the fiery bal- 
uster, took the mother in his arms, and once more 
shot across the blazing mass. 

** Saved !’’ cried he, opening the street door to 
let out the asphyxiating smoke. 

Just then a formidable explosion was heard, to 
which an inexpressible cry of anguish made an- 
swer. The street was full of people, maddened, 
out of their senses, whose eyes seemed to pierce 
the walls to seek thereina place of refuge. Women, 
repulsed by blows from the butt-ends of the mus- 
kets of the Federalists hidden between the street’s 
two barricades, writhed their arms in despair. 

Every one gazed upon the red and inflamed sky, 
whence flitted down a soot plenteous as snow, but 
it was asnow of burnt paper. The two buildings 
at the corner was the spot whence the explosion 
had just proceeded. The floors had sunk in 
amidst immense clouds of dust, which struggled 
with the smoke of the fire. At that hour there 
was no more working to barricade the street ; the 
houses had fallen upon the barricades. 

Amidst that furnace, a voice was heard. 

‘* The Versaillais! To the street corner!”’ 

Ebersheim, out of his mind, felt his body 
grasped; a well-known voice shouted to him, 
** Come !” 

In like manner, as he ha.‘ drawn the woman 
down the stairway, he felt himself dragged along 
by Frantzwiller; but he reasoned scarcely more 
than the ox that is determined not to quit his 
blazing stall. 

Where was Ebersheim? He knew not. Ina 
yard, close by, some people extended on the flags, 
with haggard eyes, regarded the whirlwind of 
smoke speeding over the roof of a neighboring 
house. It ws afire. The one that served as a 
place of shelter might likewise burn. 

Outside were heard wild imprecations, men’s 
death-gasps, bayonet blows upon the house-fronts, 
and discharges of guns, which ceased not. 





All of a sudden a bugle sounded ; a blast that in 
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no way resembled that of the besotted Federalists. 
It was like a flourish of victory. 

‘¢ The barricade is taken,’’ exclaimed a voice. 

All the scared people inside of the houses lifted 
their heads. ‘‘ At last !’’ 

For two months all had bowed the head beneath 
misfortune. 

Fresh blows from gun-ends resounded at the 
door of the house. 

‘¢ 4 la chaine ! a la chaine /’’ (that is, to form a 
line to convey water for the extinguishment of the 
conflagration. ) 

When the door was opened, what a sight! 
Corpses heaped upon the sidewalk. Pools of blood 
on the ground. Every wall was tinged with red ; 
every paving-stone! The sky, itself inflamed, 
seemed a gory sea reflected in the stream. 

Only the red flag had vanished from the barri- 
caae ; over its summit now floated the tri-colored 
banner. 

The soldiers had gone on. In their stead fire- 
men rushed forwards, sending columns of water 
on Ebersheim's house, which the flames were lap- 
ping on all sides. 

Women, children, and old men, all were formed 
in line, seeking to vanquish the terrible element 
which seldom releases its prey. But each one was 
fired by the courage of men in metal caps, who were 
seen clinging to the burning sections of wall, who 
ran after the fashion of gnomes, along the roofs, 
and replied to the sinister cracklings of the fire 
with unintermitting jets of water. 

The whole of that crowd kept silence to hear 
the orders. Happily, water was not lacking ; as 
a river borne from hand to hand, it was supped up 
by the black walls. 

At that moment, the workers were transfigured. 
One thought alone animated those hearts, and 
communicated a manly cast to features the most 
vulgar. There was naught of ugliness save on the 
faces of the corpses accumulated on the sidewalks. 
These, death had marked with savage claw. They 
had been killed as mad dogs. There was no more 
pity for them than for ferocious beasts. They 
were no longer men, they were heaps, bundles of 
dangerous matter. 

‘** All is over!’’ said Ebersheim to his friend, 
pointing to the roof of his house, which, with a 
crash, had just fallen down upon the balcony, 
where, for so long, he had breathed the odor of 
the trees of the Luxembourg. 
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All of that life of twenty years’ labor was con- 
sumed! Naught remained! No clothes to dress 
himself, no money to live on! And, neverthe- 
less, Ebersheim, at that hour, did not think about 
himself. The neighboring property must be 
shielded, and he felt within him a superhuman 
strength ; forgetting his own woe to think only 
about that of others. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE next day the clearing away of the rubbish 
began. The exterior walls of some of the burnt 
houses remained standing. Then was the time to 
behold the work of the swarm of brave men labor- 
ing to repair the evil. There was fighting still on 
the right side of Paris, when the left side was al- 
ready striving to efface the traces of its ruins. 

From the mass of rubbish of every description, 
marking the site of Ebersheim’s dwelling, the peo- 
ple that had inhabited the house were trying to 
extract relics—a portrait, letters that had escaped 
the conflagration, some souvenir twisted by the 
flames. 

Everybody constituted himself a workman. 
Misfortune makes men equal. After the fire rich 
and poor became alike ; they belonged to the same 
family tried by a terrible calamity. All were alike 
in mourning for their destroyed homes; all lived 
now with the same remembrance, having passed 
through the same agony. All comprehended one 
another, reading in one another’s eyes an equal 
pity for similar woes. They shared the same bread 
while working; the bottle went around, and they 
quaffed from the same glass. It seems, at times, 
that these catastrophes are sent by an unknown 
power to recall the fraternity that is wanting 
among men. 

Those people of various classes who dwelt in 
the same house, and who had many a time met one 
another without holding any communication, had 
become brothers and were helping one another, 
by the Freemasonry of misfortune. They seemed 
like castaways, happy to labor for one another. 
Fortune was a thing no longer known. Money 
served the needs of all; those to whom some yet 
remained undid their purses to those who lacked 
it. Every morning soft hands grasped fraternally 
the horny palms of workingmen, and when any 
among them received aid from their families, it 
was a happiness partaken of by all those unfortu- 
nates. 
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It is on such occasions that man becomes again 
truly humane, casts off the crust of selfishness, 
which he believes to be so necessary in life’s strife. 

Ebersheim did not grieve for what he had lost, 
feeling that humanity had grown better. He, for 
that cause, forgot his hatred of the Commune 
that, in wishing to destroy Paris, had awakened 
its. good impulses. He had bent himself to the 
lowliest of trades, digging pits, burying therein 
the bodies, tending the wounded, and lavishing 
consolation upon the weak-hearted. He, who 
until then had lived fettered by the demands of 
science, found himself a man. He had rescued 
from the fire a mother and her children. For the 
first time Ebersheim felt the value of the phrase so 
rarely employed—one’s neighbor ! 

The clearing of the interior of the houses had 
commenced, but the workmen had not yet reached 
the upper stories, where the Alsatian’s thought 
dwelt suspended. 

Nothing remained of the fagade but desolate 
walls; within, the greater part of the floors had 
caved in from story to story, stirring the fire in 
proportion as they fell. 

Ebersheim’s lodgings consisted of six rooms ; 


three of them which could not be discerned through 


the ruins had, perhaps, escaped the disaster. In 
one of them, during long years, Ebersheim had 
reposed ; it was his permanent and unceasingly re- 
newed museum. Mighty frames contained mar- 
vels with which he feasted his eyes when he awoke. 
Close by were hung the dearest of souvenirs, the 
profiles of the friends, male and female, that had 
held a piace in his heart. 

Adjoining that room was his study. From his 
bed Ebersheim leaped to his desk. There, few 
ornaments on the walls, but portfolios in which 
were piled up the materials of that life so well 
filled. A large neighboring apartment held furni- 
ture, hangings, and the precious articles that the 
Alsatian had collected in his travels. A hopestill 
remained. No fragments had fallen from the top 
of the house into the vast flaming abyss hollowed 
by the fire. Numerous stray bits from five of the 
stories had come up; from that part nothing. 

A few days later Ebersheim got possession of a 
precious treasure—a ladder—for working instru- 
ments were wanting, in consequence of so great a 





havoc. 
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With what emotion did Ebersheim ascend to the 
remains of his lodgings! Alas! all was but ruins, 
The fire had brooded in the portfolios, eating and 
pricking the engravings and drawings. Of the 
coloring of yore so gay, nothing was left save pel- 
ligles, black, dry, and falling into dust just as soon 
as the hand touched them. 

The walls had bent under the jarring of the 
attics that had toppled over on the balcony as if 
drunken. Every object remaining on the sections 
of wall still standing had been lapped by the 
burning tongue of the flames; every object that 
had got unfastened lay prostrate on the shattered 
ceiling, twisted and forming fantastic agglutina- 
tions. 

The conflagration had respected naught of the 
artistic treasures of the Alsatian. 

However, in one corner a piece of wall had 
sunk in, forming an angle, behind which was an 
empty space. Ebersheim searched cautiously, as 
do the workmen of Pompeii in the ashes of cen- 
turies. 

A singular thing! The object the most fragile, 
the most inflammable had escaped the fire’s fury— 
an old violoncello, the only heritage bequeathed 
by Ebersheim’s father to his son ! 

A tear moistened the Alsatian’s eyelids, the first 
since his misfortune. He believed everything 
lost. The dearest remembrance of his father, 
the honest musician of Scheleschadt, remained 
to him. 

Ebersheim dwelt in contemplation before the 
instrument, in whose presence all his youth was 
unrolled. It was with extreme care that he low- 
ered the violoncello through the ruins. 

At the bottom of the burnt building the neigh- 
bors were awaiting him. 

‘* Well?’’ cried the friendly voices. 

‘« Look,’’ said he. 

By the tone in which he pronounced the word, 
by the way in which he held the instrument pressed 
against him, each one derived that the poor fellow 
had gained an inestimable treasure. 

In the evening Ebersheim entered Frantzwiller’s 
atelier, went to the piano, sat down beside it with 
his violoncello, and the two friends spent the 
evening in playing Haydn’s touching sonatas, 
through which overflowed the home feelings, hon- 
esty, peace and tenderness, 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN WONDERS OF THE CITY OF ROME. 








Futt of interest, unques- 
tionably, are the Colosseum, 
the Arches, the Columns, and 
the Ecclesiastical Edifices of 
Rome; but they are far sur- 
passed in this particular by 
its marvelous underground 


labyrinth. I could wish that 
space would permit me to 
speak of the Roman Cata- 
combs with some fullness— 
reviewing their thrilling his- 
tory, and analyzing their in- 
valuable testimony especially 
to the earnest faith of the 
early Christians of that olden 
metropolis of the world. But 
to do justice to the theme in 
its various aspects would de- 
mand volumes, while I have 
only pages at my disposal. 
Hence, I can afford my read- 
ers but a slight peep into the 
almost interminable crypts 
and the innumerable cells, 
with a passing word as to the 
countless and priceless treas- 
ures of ancient Christian art 
found therein. 

Subterranean excavations 
are common in Italy, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, Malta, Greece, 
and even in South America. 
They are generally found in 
districts where soft and easily 
excavated rock is found. But 
the name Catacomb has a 
special importance in con- 
nection with the extensive 
system of passages under- 
lying the City of Rome, 
whence the stone and other 
building material was exca- 
vated for the erection of the 
city. These passages are so 
extensive, running at all kinds 
of angles, and so involved by 
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Our LorD WITH THE Book, IN THE ACT OF 
TEACHING. 
Mosaic, in Metal and Glass—fifth or sixth century. 


intricate descents and turn- 
ings, that it is essential for 
strangers who visit them to 
have guides familiar with 
them. Their extent has been 
estimated from carefully gath- 
ered data: the galleries of 
the catacombs under Rome 
and the vicinity extend to the 
vast distance of 590 miles. 

The visitor of to-day can 
scarcely realize the fact, but 
fact it is, that the now silent, 
gloomy crypts of thc Roman 
Catacombs were wont to 
serve the purposes of Chris- 
tian worship—to echo the 
melody of hymns of praise, 
the solemn accents of prayer, 
and the impassioned tones of 
preaching. In the days of 
heathen rule, those days of 
sore trial under the persecut- 
ing hand of the cruel Nero 
and some of his successors, 
the stone-quarries beneath the 
wicked capital, now known 
as the Catacombs, were of 
great benefit to the oppressed 
followers of Jesus. 

1. They were used as places 
of burial. The passages are 
usually from three to five feet 
wide, and about seven or eight 
feet high. In the sides of 
these passages small recesses 
were excavated, each serving 
for a tomb, in which the body 
was placed, and the opening 
was then closed by a slab. 
These tombs were generally 
single, and on the slab an in- 
scription was placed to indi- 
cate the name and faith, or the 
faith only, of the dead. Tier 
above tier of these graves may 
be seen in the sides of these 
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Constantine the catacombs were used by 
several popes in the times of their trou- 
bles. Liberius is said to have lived a 
year in the catacomb of St. Agnes; and 
even as late as the fifth century, Boni- 
face, in one of his manifold difficulties, 
had to flee under ground for safety. 

Of late years, since these subterranean 
galleries have been examined, vast num- 
bers of the slabs and coverings of the 
graves have been removed to the galle- 
ries of the Vatican and the Lateran, and 
there are few objects to be found in any 
place in the world more interesting to 
the Christian antiquarian, or even to the 
historian and the controversialist, than 
these memorials of primitive times. They 
testify with great clearness that the dead 
whose remains they enclosed were free 
from the darkness and hopelessness of 
Paganism on the one hand, and from 
the superstition and errors of later ages 
of Romish teaching on the other hand. 
It is important also to note that the 
nearer to the apostolic age, the time of 
which the inscriptions and emblems tes- 
tify, the more assured and precious is the 
testimony of their words and pictures. 

The inscriptions and emblems cover 
a wide and varied range of subjects; 
among them we find rude drawings of 
Adam and Eve, Noah, Abraham about 
to slay Isaac, Moses striking the Rock, 








THE CATACOMBS. 


passages, and P. Marchi has calculated that six 
millions of bodies had thus been entombed. 

2. They served as places of worship: when the 
fury of the heathen raged and the followers of Jesus 
had to flee, the catacombs were at hand, and in the 
depths of the earth and in secresy they worshiped 
God. In many places there are wide spaces, so 
ample as to hold a company of people, and at 
times there are openings from these to the air 
above, but usually in the deeper regions the ser- 
vices were conducted by artificial light. 

3. They also served as places of refuge. Until 
the time of Constantine, when it became lawful 
for Christianity to be professed, it was customary 
in seasons of danger for Christians to live in these 
subterranean abodes. Even after the time of 


Daniel in the Den of Lions, etc. Of New 
Testament scenes, the Nativity, the 
Change of Water into Wine, the Healing of the 
Cripple, the Raising of Lazarus and similar inci- 
dents appear ; but it is notable that until the fourth 
century there is no allusion to the Virgin Mary or 
St. Peter. 

As to the inscriptions, it is interesting to note 
that these witnesses to the faith of the early Church 
afford no sanction for the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, and they point to Jesus Christ as the only 
Mediator, Redeemer and Friend. No masses, no 
| purgatory, are referred to, and no prayers are asked 
| for the repose of the dead, such as are seen on 

modern Romish tombstones, but they describe the 
deceased as having entered immediately into rest. 
Thus: ‘‘ Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond 
the stars, and his body rests in this tomb.’’ ‘‘ Here 
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by Constantine date are, with very rare excep 
yu- tions, simple in the extreme, and devoid of 
la artistic merit ; a scoffer, or even an unbeliever, 
nd would doubtless call them rude, but the eyes 
ni- of a Christian beholder see in them a peculiar 
es, beauty, an unrivaled charm, a heaven-like 
lustre, imparted by the holy, devout, Christ- 
ean inspired tone that pervades them—the Christ- 
im- spirit that animates their rough lines and 
the makes them vocal with testimony of the 
le- power of the Cross as exemplified in the 
and : Faith, Hope and Charity of the Christians of 
any ' M m heathen Rome. 
g to in stu y . Of course, my remark as to the lack of ar- 
> the i wt a tistic merit applies chiefly to the earlier in- 
than : " it ‘ ‘ scriptions and emblems—those graven on the 
They NS cells wherein sleep the saints and martyrs who 
dead 1 i R= laid aside the cross to wear the crown in 
free ‘ | the dark days of Pagan persecution, before the 
ss of aN conversion of Constantine made the profession 
from 4 of Christ’s name lawful. 
ages Before describing these earlier inscriptions 
hand. Mb ag iW and emblems, let me notice briefly some of 
t the } the characteristics of those to whom and by 
me of whom they were graven here, as proclaimed 
1s tes- by the sculptured words and pictures. 
is the 1. The early Christians of Rome, as of 
ures. Sees Chasis er Ge Cabeaiin. Athens, Corinth, and other places, were gen- 
cover erally from the humbler walks of life. Almost 
yjects 5 lies Paulina in the place of the blessed,’? ‘¢Gem- | all the memorials of the dead in the catacombs, 
igs of ella sleeps in peace,’’ ‘‘ Aselus sleeps in Christ,’’ | those earlier than the fourth century at least, indi- 
about will indicate the faith and the blessedness of the | cate this. No worldly rank, no worldly titles, no 
Rock, righteous dead as viewed by these primi- silica 7 
yf New tive Christians. On another point the i 
y, the testimony is equally clear. It proves that ' 
of the the early clergy were married men, and 
ur inci- that Romish celibacy had no place among 
> fourth the bishops and presbyters of’ the city in 
Mary or primitive times, For instance, ‘‘ To Ba- “)) A 
ye ae Vint : so | mn Mn 
wut Wouia 7a ae cae Ege ‘nt il ! 
Church modesty. In this place I lay my bones; _ |{} I Lem IR wl il fo ii HA i 
nae imma = 6€=—hti<i‘é;OGUWSé CS) CO “er al anu Mill i HY 
e Virgin spare your tears, dear husband and daugh- __ || — 
the only § ters, and believe that it is forbidden to  ! 


asses, NO weep for one who lives inGod;’’ ‘*Here 
ure asked {J Susanna, the happy daughter of the late 
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| | WY pp, 

seen on § presbyter Gabinus, lies in peace along " ) )), } | WW a c — . 
cribe the J with her father’’—and many like inscrip- ht i sii! en lett it 
‘nto rest. {fj tions serve to show the social condition i wh yi i il ee Mit il , nil 
s beyond §f of the clergy in those primitive times. an) i sha th ll a ll Kl i. 


) «¢ Here The inscriptions and emblems of ante- CELLS OF THE CATACOMBS. 
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Our LorRD BRINGING FRUIT FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 

The original is a gold picture on lilac glass, found in the catabombs of 
St. Agnese, Rome; it was evidently an ornament worn or the neck, 
indications of worldly wealth—the name, the age, 
and the Christian faith and hope of the sleeper, 
are usually the only facts recorded ; occasionally 
some characteristic trait of his life is noted, and 
often a mere emblem appears. Though some of 
Czesar’s household (Philippians iv. 22) did embrace 
the Christian faith, they were exceptional. 

2. They bore the Cross. Persecution ard even 
martyrdom were the probable, almost certain, con- 
sequences of professing the religion of Jesus; but 
these could not avail to restrain those early fol- 
lowers of Chist from confessing Him before men, 
even before men who were known as implacable 
foes to, and cruel prosecutors of, all who should 
thus dare to espouse the cross. Nay more—their 





THE Goop SHEPHER)D 


The original is not a likeness of our Lord, though evidently designed 
to refer to him; it belongs to the early part of the second century, 





actual arrest, and untold tortures inflicted upon 
them, could not shake their faith or daunt their 
courage. Even in the dungeon, on the rack, at 
the stake, in the wild-beast arena—aye with their 
expiring breath, they confessed the name precious 
to their souls, and died in the happy assurance of 
immediate entrance upon the blessed joys of the 
rest prepared for them by their beloved Master. 

3- Those believers were full of the ‘Spirit of 
Christ.’? Among all the early records of the cata- 
combs, there is no indication of an angry or com- 
plaining spirit, no mur- 
muring at their lowly 
lot, no envy of the con- 
dition of their oppress- 
sors, nothing likeaspirit 
of revenge or ill-will to- 
ward them ; nor is there 
to be found any token 
of a secret feeling that 
their Lord was unjust or 
unkind in permitting 
them to be thus op- 
pressed and persecuted. 
No; if they had been 
themselves kings and 
princes, enjoying every- 
thing that a bountiful 
Providence ever gave to 
mortals, their trust in 
the goodness of God 
and in the love of their 
Saviour could not have 
been more perfect; nor Tyr Goop SHEPHERD. 
could they have said less On a piece of glass, probably part 
against their enemies of a sacramental vessel—second cen- 
and persecutors, if they 
had received from them only the most equitable 
or the most merciful treatment. Like Him ‘“‘ who, 
when He was reviled, reviled not again ; and when 
He suffered, threatened not ; but committed him- 
self to Him that judgeth righteously.” 

According to the Divine precept, they rendered 
blessing for railing, they overcame evil with good. 
They evidently experienced the fulfilment of 
what the Saviour had promised to His first disci- 
ples upon the mount: ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in heaven.’’ 

4. In their worship, they had few forms, and 
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Our Lorp. 


From a bronze medal made in the third century, now in the Bibliotheca 
of the Vatican, 


these were the simplest possible. There 
was nothing like formality. Their minds 
were upon the grand truths of Christianity 
and not upon unessential circumstances. 
Hence, they laid out their dead in the 
plainest manner, in any convenient or ap- 
propriate place in the catacombs ; they took 
no pains to adorn their sleeping-place, ‘but 
were content with the simplest tablet that 
could preserve the name of the departed, 
and though very careful to perpetuate the 
fact that the sleeper was a Christian, they 
were perfectly content to have this fact ex- 


pressed in the briefest and simplest lan- j 


guage possible. 

Sometimes, indeed, all words were omit- 
ted, and the tablet bore only some signifi- 
cant emblem of his faith. They seemed 
to desire nothing more than to know and 
to have it known that the departed one had 
been faithful to his Master even unto death, 
and had fallen into the sweet sleep of the 
Christian. 

Their subterranean chapels were only 
enlargements of some excavation with the 
cold rough stone for its floor and ceiling ; 
its darkness but partially dissipated by two 
or threé rude lamps suspended from the 
walls. The heathen writer Pliny tells us 


spirit of their prayers 


that the singing of hymns of praise was an im- 
portant part of the services of these primitive 
Christians, and we can readily infer what was the 





from that which finds 
expression upon their 
humble graves. No 
missal, no breviary, 
no elaborate ritual 
did they require; they 
were content to wor- 
ship in ‘‘the beauty 
of holiness ’’ —to 
worship ‘in spirit 
and in truth.’’ And 
when one arose to 
preach, he could 
have but the one 
theme, ‘‘ Christ, and 
Him crucified’’—no GELISTS. 
call had he to speak, 



































Our Lorp CHANGING THE WATER INTO WINE. 
In gold on lilac glass—wery early, but the century not known, 





SYMBOL OF THE FouR Evan- 


Inlaid metal plate of the third century, 
with courtly phrase of man’s wisdom, upon the 
Virgin Mary, St. Peter or any other saints, the 











Our Lorp, 


This engraving is a fac-simile copy, showing the exact condition, when found, of 


a medallion portrait painted in the early part of the second century 


church, the sacraments, or any like topics ; 
nor yet upon politics or sectarian notions ; 
such Christians as these could listen only 
to the preacher of Christ—he would, in- 
deed, discourse of the Christian graces, 
the Christian duties, and the Christian 
hopes; but Christ must ever be the cen- 
tre, the source, the end. 

The engravings that accompany this 
paper convey no idea of the greater num- 
ber of the earlier pictorial emblems of 
the catacombs. These, as I have said, 
pogsess no artistic merit—they are rude 
pictures executed by the untaught and 
unskilled hands of the relatives or imme- 
diate friends of the deceased. They 
represent a great varic ‘y of emblems, but 
the greater number are the more usual 
Christian symbols. The monogram is 
constantly met with in such inscriptions 
as 

Bictorina in Pace et in [monogram] 
signifying ‘‘ Victorious in peace and in 
Christ.’ 
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Aselus sleeps in [monogram] 
signifying ‘‘ Aselus sleeps in Christ.’’ This 
monogram consisted of the Greek X, equiva- 
lent to Ch, and the Greek P, which is our R; 
thus it may be express- 
ed in English Chr., 
forming an abbrevia- 
tion of ‘* Christ.”’ 


Next in frequency ANCIENT Ric, 


\ to the monogram is Showing the monogram, 

\\ the palm-branch or palm-leaf, expressive of 
| the ‘*crown of victory’’ to which the 
‘ departed saints had attained. Then, we 


have a dove, to represent meekness and 


ANCIENT LAMP, 

With a tree, symbol of the Tree of Life, 
innocence; a dove bearing an olive-leaf, or 
olive-branch, as an emblem of peace; a 
laurel-wreath, as a sign of victory ; a tree, 
to figure the Tree of Life; the lamb as a sym- 


THE APOSTLE PAUL. 
In gold on eark blue glass—very early. 
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bol of innocence, and a cock, as an 
emblem of watchfulness. In a picture 
which was made probably as late as 
the fourth century, we find two per- 
sons facing each other, and between 
them stands an Ionic column of about 
their own height, surmounted by a 
crowing cock. We at once perceive 
that this was an attempt to represent 
in picture the scene of Peter’s denial. 
The figure of a ship was frequently 
used upon the tomb to indicate that 
the soul of the deceased had launched 
off upon the voyage toward the haven 
of eternal rest. The anchor was also 
used, as at this day, as the emblem of 
steadfast hope. 

As the doctrine of the resurrection 
was new to them and at the same time 
a doctrine of unspeakable consolation 
to mourners, we find it very frequently 
symbolized upon their tombs, some- 
times by a picture of Lazarus coming 
forth from his grave at the call of his 
Saviour. But these primitive Chris- 
tians, for some reason, seem to have 
had a great partiality for the represen- 
tation of Jonah restored to life on the 
shore, as a symbol of the Resurrection. 

I have spoken of the monogram ; 
there was another enigmatical symbol 
derived from the Greek word J/chthus 
(‘‘fish’’), which in Greek has but five “ 
letters, the ch being one and the “ Our Lorp. 


one—these five letters, I-ch-th-u-s ane original amulet or plate, of which this is a fac-simile, is a peculliarly fine specimen 
BF mie . o! ristian art in the beginning of the fourth is i 
Sie the teltete respectively at ie art in the beginning of the fourth century. It is a mosaic and enamel picture 


, : on metal—the mosaic being formed of small pieces of colored glass, 
names, in Greek, Jesus—Christ—God 


—Son—Saviour; and so by this simple and com- | Greek alphabet—alpha and omega—occur with 
mon word /chthus, or by the still simpler picture | obvious reference to the Zverna/ Son of God. 
of a fish, they could| And thus we find all 
suggest to themselves | the blessed truths of the 
and toeach other the | Christian religion in 
sublime and precious | symbols upon the hum- 
truths expressed in| ble graves of the early 
these words. It wasa; Roman Christians in 
comprehensive con- | the catacombs. 
fession of faith, and Rude as the represen- es 
Com AND THE FisH. hence was very fre- | tations were, the sym- _ SEAL RING, 
quently painted or | bol itself was almost decane man teaey 
sculptured upon the tombs of Christ’s followers. | always a beautiful and 
Then, again, the first and last letters of the | appropriate one, and the truth symbolized was one 
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consecrated by their use as the burial- 
place of the martyrs. Although perse- 
cutions had ceased, and the Christians 
might bury their dead wherever they 
pleased, they still continued to bury in 
catacombs. During the centuries suc- 
ceeding, many bishops of Rome were 
deposited here and frequently distin- 
guished persons were brought from a 
great distance that they might be laid 
in a place made sacred by the presence 
of so many distinguished saints. This 
practice prevailed to a greater or less ex- 
tent for two hundred years, during which 
period very much was also done to en- 
large and adorn these subterranean ceme- 
teries. During the same period, they 
were constantly visited by Christians, 
sometimes from curiosity, more frequently 
for religious contemplation and devotion ; 
occasionally for the celebration of the 
love-feasts and the eucharist. 
Our LORD BESTOWING THE CROWN ON JUSTUS AND TIMOTHY. ‘ But I shall have to take a little space 
From a painting on pale green glass—third or fourth century, in a future number of the MonTHLy to 
speak of the later history of the Cata- 
combs of Rome, as I have exhausted my space and 
not my subject. 


of the grand and comforting truths which the Gos- | 


pel reveals. And faulty as may have been the 
grammar, the spelling or the lettering, of 

the inscriptions, they notwithstanding 
generally contained the most elevating 

and beautiful sentiments. 

Grant that their taste for art was crude 
or their skill very rude, still it must 
be allowed that their Christian tastes were 
not uncultivated. Their hearts were per- 
vaded with the graces of the Spirit. No 
sweeter or purer Christian sentiments 
were ever recorded than we find upon the 
dark walls of the catacombs ; and though 
the present generation of Christ’s follow- 
ers may have the advantage of them in 
very many respects, there are no epitaphs 
written at this day more appropriate or 
beautiful, or sweetly Christian than hun- 
dreds which were indited by the fervent 
piety of these primitive believers. 

It is a matter of historic record that 
after the Emperor Constantine had em- 
braced Christianity, early in the fourth 
century, he formally gave the catacombs 
to the Christians as church property, on Our LorD GIVING THE CRowN OF LIFE TO PAUL AND PETER. 
the ground that thev had been already From a painting on bright blue glass, executed in the third century. 
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Colonel Fothergill—A Query.—D. D. 
Tompkins McLoughlin, of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
contributes to the New York Odserver, of Febru- 
ary 20,1873, the following : 

«Copy of a letter from the commanding officer 
of the Federal troops sent to take possession of the 
fort at Oswego to Mr. George Scribner: 

‘*Fort Ontario, 14th July, 1796. 

‘¢ DEAR SiR:—I have the pleasure of informing 
you that the American flag, under a Federal salute, 
was, for the first time, displayed from the citadel 
of this fort, at the hour of ten this morning. A 
Captain Clarke and Colonel Fothergill were his 
Majesty’s officers left with a detachment of thirty 
men for the protection of the works. From these 
gentlemen the greatest politeness and civility was 
displayed to us in adjusting the transfer. The 
buildings and gardens were left in the neatest 
order; the latter being considerably extensive, 
and in high culture, will be no small addition to 
the comfort of the American officers who succeed 
this summer. 

‘*T have the honor to be, with the greatest re- 
spect, etc., F. ELMer.”’ 

I have copied the letter entire, thinking it would 
enable you the better to give me the information I 
desire, which is this: I want to learn, if possible, 
the fu// name of the Colonel Fothergill mentioned 
in the letter, and not being posted as to where to 
look for such matters, I have addressed this letter 
to you, thinking that, perhaps, you or some of 
your numerous correspondents could give the 
information. Will be under lasting obligations to 
any person furnishing me the name. 

Respectfully, WARREN WAYNE FOTHERGILL, 

Box 336, Paris, Kentucky. 

P. S.—I neglected to state that the letter quoted 
was copied by Mr. McLoughlin from a copy of 
Greenleaf’ s New York Journal and Patriotic Adver- 
tiser, dated New York, Tuesday, August 2, 1796. 





The Declaration of Independence.—As 
neither Mrs. Morris nor myself can have any other 
object in view than the promotion of the truth of 
history, I am much pleased in believing that the 
farther discussion of the questions when and how 
the Declaration was signed will lead to useful 
results. At any rate, it will be shown that, at this 
day, we are not of the opinion of a prominent 
bookseller in Philadelphia, who told me, thirty-six 
years ago, that it was ‘‘so long since the American 
Revolution that nobody now cared anything about 
z”’ 


VoL. V.—50 





I cannot imagine why any one should under- 
stand Mr. Jefferson’s assertion (PoTTER’s AMERI- 
can Montuty for September, 1875, page 650), 
that in the Secret Journals of Congress a resolu- 
tion was passed that the Declaration be fairly en- 
grossed on parchment, and when engrossed should 
be signed by every member, proves that the paper 
copy of July was signed by every member. To 
my mind, the direction that the parchment copy 
should be signed by every member conveys the 
idea, most irresistibly, that the paper copy of 
July had ot been signed by every member. It 
seems an unavoidable conclusion that if the paper 
copy of July had been signed by every member, 
it would have been unnecessary to repeat a direc- 
tion for such signing. 

Mr, Jefferson was so clearly wrong in stating 
that Pennsylvania’s vote for Independence was 
secured by the appearance of new members on the 
4th of July, that we have a right to suspect him in 
error in other points. The vote of Pennsylvania 
was secured, not by the afpearance of new mem- 
bers of Congress from our State, but by the dsaf- 
pearance of Messrs. Morris and Dickinson, who, 
though present in the Hall of Independence, did 
not vote. There was no reason to suspect them 
of want of patriotism ; they thought, as many other 
men thought, that the country was not ripe for 
Independence. 


REMARK. — Readers should, in reading the 
above, also turn to pages 650 to 652, September 
number, and pages 754 to 756, this number, of 
the MonTHLYy. Our sole desire, in this and in all 
other cases of disputable statements in connection 
with history, is that the truth may be discovered 
and established. We make no extravagant claims 
to superior knowledge or superior capacity for 
judgment, nor do we question our correspondent’s 
antiquarian learning or deny that he may be right 
and we wrong when we venture the remark that, 
to our mind, the statement of Thomas Jefferson, 
given on pages 650 to 652, as attested by him, and 
in such entire accord with the Official Journals 
upon those points whereon the latter speak, is 
very clear and has almost the force of official 
records. —EDITOR. 





Washington’s Marriage.—The 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1759, was the date of Washington’s marriage. 
[See Letters to Benjamin Franklin from his Family 
and Friends, page 92. New York, 1859.] 

A daughter of Robert Morris, in a letter to the 
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late John F. Watson, of Germantown, says: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Washington, though not possessing much sense, 
was a perfect lady, and remarkably well calculated 
for her situation’’ (Collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, vol. I., page 138. Phila- 
delphia, 1853). Ww. 


REMARK.—We give this note as it comes to us, 
because we have no doubt our correspondent has 
quoted correctly. But we do not like the phrase 
‘*though not possessing much sense,’’ nor do we 
believe the judgment of the fair critic was fair or 
wise. It is certainly opposed to all other esti- 
mates of Mrs. Washington’s mental abilities that 
we can recollect to have read.—Ebiror. 





Original Purchase of the Island of New 
York.—Hooghe Moghende Herren: Here is ghister 
**t schip’’ Wafen van Amsterdam zengekomen, en 
is den 23 September uyt Nieu Nederlandt gezylt 
uyt de rivier Mauritius, Rapporteren dat ons volk 
daer kloec is en vreedigh leven, hare vrowen heb- 
ben ooc kindered aldaer gabaert; hebben ‘t ey- 
landt Manhattes van de Wilde gekocht voor de 
waerde van 60 guilden; is groot 11,000 morgen. 
Hebben der alle koren half Mey gezeyt en half 
Augusro gemavd. Daervan veynden de munster- 
kins van Zomer-Koren, als tarrew, rogge, garst, 
haver, boucweyt, knarizaet, boontjens en vlas. 

P. SCHAGHEN. 

Amsterdam, 5 Nov. 1626. 

[TRANSLATION. ] 

High and mighty Lords—Yesterday arrived the 
ship ‘‘ The Arms of Amsterdam ;’’ she sailed from 
the river Mauritius [Hudson], in the New Nether- 
lands, on 23 September. They report that our 
folk there are prosperous and live in peace ; their 
women have borne children there already; they 
have purchased from the Indians, for the sum of 
sixty guilders (twenty-fourdollars), the island Man- 
hattan, which is 11,000 morgen (13,920 acres) 
large. They have already sowed grain by the 
middle of May and reapt by the middle of Au- 
gust : samples of summer crops have come, such as 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, canary seed, 
beans and flax. P. SCHAGHEN. 

Amsterdam, 5 Nov. 1626. 





‘** The Crusade ofthe Bell.’’—I would like to 
inquire if there is any authority for the truth of the 
very pleasantly told story, entitled ‘‘ The Crusade of 
the Bell,’’ published in the July number of your 
MonTHLY? According to that, the object of the 
French and Indian expedition to Deerfield, in 1704, 
was to reclaim a church-bell which, on its way from 
France to Canada, had been captured by an Eng- 
lish vessel, and had somehow found its way to the 
steeple of the Deerfield meeting-house, and not 


the capture or massacre of the inhabitants of the 
place, as had been generally supposed ; that the 
bell, with much labor, was carried on the shoulders 
of Indians some two hundred miles to Lake Cham- 
plain, and left there for the winter, and afterwards 
taken to its original place of destination in a Catho- 
lic Indian church. The Rev. John Williams, pastor 
of Deerfield, who, with a large number of his parish- 
ioners, was captured and taken to Canada, and 
was a prisoner for a long time, published a very 
particular account of the whole matter, but says 
nothing about the bell. The story is told in your 
valuable MonTHLY, as if it were veritable history 
and not romance, and it ought to be known 
whether it really is truth or fiction. I repeat, 
what reliable authority is there for the story? 
DovusBi Er. 





General O. McK. Mitchel.—The contribu- 
tor of the article in the September number of the 
MonTHLy on General O. McK. Mitchel, designed 
to give the correct year of his birth, is unnecessa- 
rily concerned about ‘‘a point of morals’’ con- 
nected with Mitchel’s entrance into the Academy 
at West Point. Whether the earlier or later date 
be the correct one, no concealment of truth on 
the part of his parents, or violation of law by the 
Secreiary of War was necessary ; for, in 1825, the 
year he entered, the minimum age for candidates 
was fourteen (14). If Mitchel was born 28th 
August, 1810, he was on 1st July, 1825, when he 
entered, fourteen years and ten months of age; if 


on 20th July, 1809, he was yet older, of course. 
*x* * x 





The Cedar-branch on the Top of Build- 
ings.—(Potrer’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, vol. v., 
page 706.) The custom of placing a bough of a 
tree on the top of the house, when the highest 
part of the roof had been erected, was in use in 
Philadelphia, within the memory of persons living. 
It was usual for the builder to give a feast to his 
hands on the occasion. This was called Zhe 
Raising Feast. M. E. 





Collections of Autographs of the Signers. 
—It is remarkable that there are but few collec- 
tions of Autographs of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that even approximate com- 
pleteness. Fifteen years ago, a Philadelphia paper 
of prominence, and whose literary editor is a 
gentleman of authority in information of matters 
in foreign lands, credited Queen Victoria with a 
collection lacking but three to make it complete. 
And now it has been discovered that the Queen’s 
collection is but a myth—the Queen has not, 
never had, and never thought of making, a collec- 





tion of the Autographs of the Signers. 
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America in 1772.—The Editor of the 
MonTHLy is indebted to Dr. R. Shelton Macken- 
zie for the loan of ‘* Rider’s British Merlin: For 
the Year of Our Lord God 1772. Being the Bis- 
sextile or Leap-Year. Adorned with many de- 
lightful and useful Verities fitting all capacities in 
the Islands of Great Britain’s Monarchy. With 
Notes of Husbandry, Fairs, Marts, High Roads, 
and Tables for many necessary Uses. Compiled 
for his Country’s Benefit, by Cardanus Rider. Lon- 
don: Printed by R. and M. Brown, for the Com- 
pany of Stationers, 1772. Price stitched Nine- 
pence.’’ This old-time almanac contains, though 
small, a large variety and amount of matter, be- 
sides the calendars for the several months. The 
title and calendar pages are printed in two colors, 
red and black. Among a series of official lists we 
find one of the British officers, military and civil, 
in the American Colonies, and believing it will 
prove of interest to some of our readers, we copy 
it, retaining the spelling and the style so far as it 
is possible with our modernized old-style type: 

AMERICA, &c. 
THE STAFF OF THE ARMY. 
OMMANDER in Chief, Lieut. General Gage 
Northern District, Brigadier General Carleton 

Southern District, Brigadier General Haldimand 

Adjutant General, Colonel Maitland 

Quarter Master General, Captain William Sherriffe . 

Majors of Brigade, John Small, Philip Skeen, Tho. Moncrieffe 

Aid de Camps to the Commander in Chief, Captain William 
Sheriffe, and Captain Stephen Kemble 

Barrack Master, Lt. Col. James Robertson. 

Fudge Advocate, H. T. Cramahé 

Assistants to the Quarter-Master General, Captain John 
Maxwell and Lieut. Gamble 

Secretary to the Commander in Chief, Captain Gabriel Maturin 

CiviL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Vice Admiral for all America, Duke of Northumberland 

Auditor General of the Plantations, Hon. Robert Chol- 
mondley 

— General of the Woods for Life, John Wentworth, 

Suders of Vice-Admiralty Courts; at Boston, Rob. Auch- 
mutty ; at Philadelphia, Jared Ingersol ; at Halifax, Jonath. 
Sewall; at Charles-Town, Aug. Johnson; Grenades, &c. 
Alex, Sympson, Esqrs ; 

Commissioners of Cust. Hen. Hulton, Jno. Temple, Wm. 
Burch, Cha. Paxton, and John Robinson, Esqrs. 50ol. per 
Ann, each, 

Secretary, Sam. Venner, Esq; for himself and Clerks, 3501. 

Clerk of the Minutes, Hindes, Esq ; 

—— of Customs, James Porter, Esq; 400l. for self and 

erks 

Cashier and Paymaster of Customs, Charles Stuart, Esq; 
350l. for himself and Clerks. 

Solicitor, » 3601. 

Clerk of the Exports, and Imports, Irwin, Esq ; 

Two Inspectors 1501. Two Regist. of Shipping, tool. each. 

Agent for India Affairs in Northern District, Sit Wm. 
Johnson, Bt. 

Ditto in Southern District, J. Stuart, Esq; 

Indian Agent for Newfoundland, 

Surveyor of Lands in Northern District, Samuel Holland, 








Esq, 
Ditto in Southern District, Wm. de Braham, Esq; 





GOVERNMENTS. 


CANADA. 

Gov. Guy Carleton, Brig- Gen. in North-America 
S. to the G. H. T. Cramahé, Esq; 
Fn. Maj. of Quebec, Pat. Murray 
Sec. to the Province, Reg. Clerk of the Council, and Commis- 

sary of Stores, J. C. Roberts, Esq; 
Chief Fustice, Wm. Hey, Esq; 
Receiv. Gen. Tho. Mills, Esq ; 
Provost Marshal, N. Turner Esq; 
Attoruey-Gen. F. Maferes, Esq ; 
Fudge of Admir. J. Potts, Esq; 
Naval Officer, Edw. Bishopp, Esq 
Thomas Ainslie, Collector 
Colin Drummond, Comptroller 
Agent, Rich. Cumberland, Esq ; 
Provincial Agent, T. Walker, Esq 
Surveyor of Woods in Canada, Francis Mackey, Esq; 10s. 

per diem and 40l. per ann. 
Inspector of Lands, Adolphus Benzell, Esq; 300l. 
Store keeper at Quebec, Thomas Peckham, 8s. per diem 
Clerk of the Survey, Kenelon Chandler, 5s. per diem. 

ST. Joun’s, ix Bay of Fundy 

Gow, Walter Paterson, Esq ; 
Lieut. Gov. Thomas Desbrisay 
Chief Fustice, John Duport, 
Attorney-Gen. Phillips Calbeck 
Secr. and Reg. Thomas Desbrisay 
Receiver of the King’s Quit-Rents, William Allanby, Esq; 
Provost Marshal, Wm. Allanby, 
Clerk of Courts, John Budd, 

laval Officer, David Higgins, 

NEWF OUNDLAND. 
Gov. and Commodore, Hon. J. Byron 
Lieut. Gov. at St. Fchn’s, John Bradstreet 
Ditto at Placentia, Maj. Gorham 
Fudge V. Adm. Mic. Gill, Esq; 
Secr. Henry Stacy, Esq; 
Collector, Alex. Dunn, Esq; 
Comptroller, J. Hays 
Nav. Officer, Nich. Gill 
Nova Scotia, CAPE BRETON, &c. 

Gov, Lord Wm. Campbell 
Lt. Gov. Mich. Franklin, Esq ; 
Chief Fustice, Jonathan Belcher, Esq; 
Assistant Fudges, Ch, Morris, and Isaac Deschamps, Esqrs. 
Attor. Gen. W. Nesbitt, Esq. 
Provost Marshal, W. Foy, Esq; 
Clerk of the Crown, Mr. James Monk 
Secretary, Rd. Bulkeley, Esq; 
Treasurer, Ben. Green, jun. Esq; 
Register, Arthur Goold, Esq; 
Chief Surveyor of Lands, Ch. Morris, Esq 
Clerk to the Council, Richard Bulkeley, Esq; 
Naval Officer, Ben. Green, Esq; 
Collector of the Customs, Henry Newton, Esq; 
Comptroller, James Burrows, Esq; 
Surveyor and Searcher, John Newton, Esq; 
Fudge of the Vice-Admiralty Court of Appeals, Jonathan 

Sewall, Esq; 
Fudge of the Vice-Admiralty Court, Ra. Bulkeley, Esq; 
Surveyor of the King’s | Voods, 
Fudge of the Court of Escheats, Richard Bulkeley, Esq; 
Receiver of the King’s Quit-Rents, Jos. Woodmas, Esq : 
Deputy Auditor, Mr. Laughlin Campbell 
Agent, Rich. Cumberland, Esq ; 
Ditto to the Staff, J. Gathorne, Esq; 

ANNAPOLIS ROYAL. 

Lieut. Gov. Robert Monckton. 
Fort Major, 
Fudge Adv. & Com. of Musters, William Edington, Esq; 
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MASSACHUSET’S BAY. 
Gov. Tho. Hutchinson, Esq ; 
Lt. Gov. And. Oliver, Esq ; 
Secretary, Tho. Flucker, Esq; 
F. of V. Adm. R. Auchmuty 
Marshal of ditto, C. Paxton, Esq; 
Naval Officer, John Bernard, Esq. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Gov. John Trumble, Esq; 
Lt. Gov. 
Treas. Joseph Talcott, Esq ; 
Secret. George Wyllys, Esq; 
Agent, Richard Jackson, Esq; 
Ag. Ex. W.S. Johnson, L. L. D. 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Gov. John Wentworth, Esq ; 
Lt. Gov. John Temple, Esq; 
Naval Officer, John Fisher 
Collector, 
Secret. 
Agent, John Tomlinson 
PLACENTIA, 
Lieut. Gov. Maj. Jos. Goreham 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Gov. Jos. Wanton 
Dep. Gov. Elisha Brown 
Attor. Gen. Augustus Johnson 
Treas, Joseph Clarke, Esq ; 
Agent, Joseph Sherwood 
MARYLAND. 
Prov. Lord Baltimore, 
Lt. Gov. Robert Eden, Esq; 
Sec. & Ag. H. Hamersley, Esq; 
PENSYLVANIA 
Proprietors, T. and Rich. Penn, 
Lieut. Gov. John Penn, Esq; 
John Swift, Collector 
Andrew Barclay, Comptroller 
F. of V. Ad. at Phil. J. Ingersoll 
keg. of ditto, Rd. Peters, Esq; 
Agent, Benj. Franklin, Esq. 
NEW YORK, 
Gov. Wm. Tryon, Esq. 
Lt. Gov. Cadwallader Colden 
Ch. Fus. — Horsmanden, Esq ; 
Attor. Gen. J. Tabor Kempe, Esq; 
Vend. Mast. T. Cummins, Esq ; 
Control. of Ord, Th. Furnis, Esq3 
Store-keeper, F. Stephens, Esq ; 

V. Adm. R. Morris, Esq ; 
Andrew Elliott, Esq ; Collector 
Lambert Moore, Esq ; Compt. 
Register, Richard Nichols, Esq: 
Naval Officer, Char, Williams 
Agent, 

NEW JERSEY. 
Gov. Wm. Franklin, Esq; 
Sec. Maurice Morgan 
Chief Fustice, Frederick Smith 
Attor. Gen. Joseph Warrel 
Agent, Joseph Sherwood 

VIRGINIA, 

Gov. John Earl of Dunmore. 
Secretary, Wm. Adair 
Attor. Gen. John Randolph 
Commissary Gen. James Horrey 
Naval Officer, Nevil Aldworth, 
Ditto South Potomac, Rich. Lee 
Ditto, Upper District Fames’s River, James Roberts 





Do. Lower District, W Berkeley 
Ditto Raphanock, C. Neilson 
Ditto East Shore, D. Bowman 
Agent, Edw. Montague. 
SouTH CAROLINA, 
Go. Ld. Ch. Greville Montague 
Lieut. Gov. Wm. Bull, Esq; 
Secretary, Tho. Skottowe 
Ch. Fust. 
Attor. Gen. Egerton Leigh, Esq; 
Fudge of the V. Adm. at Charles Town, and Fudge of Ap- 
peals, Aug. Johnson, Esq; 
Advocate for Ditto, John Troup, Esq; 
2 av. Offi. Benj. Stevenson 
?ro. Marsh. R. Cumberland 
c Chak of Pleas, Dugal Campbell 
Provincial Agent, Ch. Garth 
Collector, — Hadley, Esq; 
Auditor, Richard Lambton 
Collect. Middleton 
NorTH CAROLINA, 
Governor, Hen. Martin, Esq; 
Lieut. Gov. Geo. Mercer, Esq; 
Secretary and Clerk of the Crown, Thomas Faulkner, Esq; 
Ch. Fustice, Martin Howard 
Att. Gen. Tho. M‘Guire, Esq ; 
Naval s er, Benj. Turner 
Cl. of the Pleas, Sam, Strudwick 
Agent, Hen. Eustace McCulloh 
GEORGIA. 
Gov. Ja. Wright, Esq; 
Secretary, James Habersham 
Ch. Fust. Ant. Stokes, Esq ; 
Provost Marshal, W. Knox 
Naval Officer, Wm. Russel 
Attor. Gen. Sir Ch. Price, Bart. 
‘ing’s Agent, Dr. Campbell 
Rec. Gen Quit Rts. Sir P. Houston 
Deputy Auditor, Grey Eliot 
Collector, William Spencer 
Comptroller, William Russel 
East FLOoIRDA. 
Gov. Col. Ja. Grant 
Chief Fust. Wm. Drayton, Esq ; 
Attorney Gen. Ja. Box, Esq; 
Clerk of Common Pleas, and Clerk of Crown, Wm. Col- 
lins. Esq ; 
Secretary and Clerk of the Counci’, Andrew Turnbull, Esq; 
Prov. Marsh. T. Woolridge, Esq; 
Nav. Officer Alex. Skinner, Esq ; 
Register of Grants, &c. David Yeats, Esq; 
King’s Agent, Mr. Cornwall 
Civil Ordnance in E. Florida, Store keeper, and Paymaster, 
J. Kenwood, Esq; 8s. per diem 
Clerk of Survey and Cheque, Jn. Penn, 5s. per diem. 
Extra Clerk, — Hall, 25 6d per diem 
Barrack-mast. Lieut. Thomas Woolridge, 5s per diem 
Surgeon, Richard Prichard 
WEST FLORIDA. 
Governor and Vice-Admiral, Peter Chester, Esq; 
Lt. Go. Wm. Edwards, Esq; 
Ch. Fustice, Wm. Clifton, Esq; 
Att. Gen. Edm. Ruth Wegg 
Sec. and Reg. James Macpherson 
Provost og. Sam. Hannay 
Vendue Mast. & Nav Offi. J. Jones 
Clerk of the Crown, and Clerk of the Stores, Alex. Duncan, 
Esc 
Kings Agent, John Ellis, FRS 
Collector of the Customs at St. Augustin’s, Sir C. Burdett, Bt. 
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Our Centennial—A Synoptical Statement of what | Government should be held responsible, it became necessary 
has been done and is doing.—We commenced, in the | to secure the organization of a financial body in which pro- 
September MONTHLY, a comprehensive statement of the | per powers should be invested, and the following act was 

Ap- organization, etc., of the great Centennial Exposition; and | passed June 1, 1872, of which the preamble and principal 
this month we continue the same: sections are herewith given: 

FACILITIES OF ACCESS TO THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS.— | (Copy of an Act of Congress Creating the Centennial Board 
The Philadelphia system of street railways is complete, of Finance, Approved Fune 1, 1872.) 
each road connecting with every other, and occupying, with Whereas, Congress did provide by an act, entitled “ An 
but few exceptions, all the thoroughfares. From any part | act to provide for celebrating the One Hundredth Anniver- 
of the city, therefore, the visitor may reach the Exhibition | sary of American Independence by holding an International 
and return to within a single square or block of his resi- | Exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products of the soil 
dence. This is an advantage possessed by no city of Eu- | and mine, in the City of Philadelphia, and State of Pennsyl- 
rope. vania, in the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six,” ap- 

There will be ten horse-car roads direct to the Exhibition, | proved March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, for 

—_— and four steam roads, all connected with the system of lateral | the appointment of commissioners to promote and control the 
lias roads covering the city and country. These will furnish | exhibition of the national resources and their development, 
accommodations as follows : and the nation’s progress in arts which benefit mankind, and 
Ten horse-car line minute cars, one hour, P + 24,000 | to suggest and direct appropriate ceremonies by which the 
Four steam cars twenty-minute trains, . ° . 48,000 | people of the United States may commemorate that memora- 

By these facilities, direct to the door of the Exhibition, | ble and decisive event, the Declaration of American Inde- 
distributed over two hours of arrival and departure, 144,000 | pendence by the Congress of the United Colonies, assembled 
persons, a very much larger number than were ever in an | in the City of Philadelphia on the fourth day of July, Anno 
exhibition building at one time, can be taken to or from the | Domini seventeen hundred and seventy-six; and whereas, 
Exhibition without a cab or carriage to residences, depots or | such provisions should be made for procuring the funds 
hotels, in any part of the city. requisite for the purposes aforesaid, as will enable all the 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, approaching the Exhibition | people of the United States, who have shared the common 
grounds, widens for the distance of a mile in sixteen tracks, | blessings resulting from national independence, to aid in the 
so that in no possible contingency, even of 250,000 arriving | preparation and conduct of said International Exhibition and 
at one hour, could there be any confusion for want of track | memorial celebration under the direction of the commis- 
space at the grounds. sioners of the United States: Therefore, 

The rates of fare and systems of excursions which are Be it enactea by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
adopted by all the roads of the United States will be made | ¢he United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
even lawer, so that, with no more expense than the ordinary | there is hereby created a body corporate to be known by the 

n. Col- cab fare to which the visitors to the European exhibitions | name of the Centennial Board of Finance, and by that name 
were subjected, they may daily visit the Exhibition from ll | to have an incorporate existence until the object for which it 
ll, Esq; places within a radius of 100 miles from Philadelphia. | is formed shall have been accomplished; and it shall be 
These facts will prove a source of astonishment, not only to | competent to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, de- 
foreigners, but even to many of our own people—a capacity | fend and be defended, in all courts of law and equity in the 
for cheapness, rapidity and comfort for large numbers which | United States; and may make and have a corporate seal, and 
master, is not approached in Europe. may purchase, take, have and hold, and may grant, sell, and 

CENTENNIAL BoaRD OF FinANcE.—As the Act of Con- | at pleasure dispose of all such real and personal estate as 

gress incorporating the Centennial Commission made an ex- | may be required in carrying into effect the provisions of an 
" plicit proviso that no expense should be incurred for which | Act of Congress, entitled, “ An act to provide for celebrating 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 
By Rosa NoucHETTE Carey, 
Author of “Nellie’s Memories,’ “Wee Wifie,’ “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” “Roobert Ord’s Atonement,” etc., etc. 
nets WE propose to publish this excellent serial in the MoNTHLY, the initial chapters in the November 
number. It is one of Miss Carey’s best; and its elevated moral tone, combined with its literary 
rdett, Bt. 


excellence, enables us to recommend it for family reading. 
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the one hundredth anniversary of American Independence 
by holding an International Exhibition of arts and manufac- 
tures, and products of the soil and mine, in the City of 
Philadelphia, and State of Pennsylvania, in the year eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six,” approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, and an act supplementary thereto. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have authority, and 
is hereby empowered to secure subscription of capital stock 
to an amount not exceeding ten million dollars, to be divided 
into shares of ten dollars each, and to issue to the subscribers 
of said stock certificates therefor under the corporate seal of 
said corporation, which certificates shall bear the signature 
of the President and Treasurer, and be transferable under 
such rules and regulations as may be made for the purpose. 
And it shall be lawful for any municipal or other corporate 
body existing by or under the laws of the United States to 
subscribe and pay for shares of said capital stock; and all 
holders of said stock shall become associates in said corpo- 
ration, and shall be entitled to one vote on each share, 

Sec. 8. That the Centennial Board of Finance shall have 
authority to issue bonds, not in excess of its capital stock, 
and secure the payment of the same, principal and interest, 
by mortgage upon its property and prospective income. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, to cause to be prepared, in accordance 
with a design approved by the United States Centennial 
Commission and the Secretary of the Treasury, a sufficient 
number of certificates of stock to meet the requirements of 
this act; and any person found guilty of counterfeiting, or 
attempting to counterfeit, or knowingly circulating false cer- 
tificates of stock herein authorized, shall be subject to the 
same pains and penalties as are or may be provided by law 
for counterfeiting United States currency. 

Sec. 10. That as soon as practicable after the said Exhibi- 
tion shall have been closed, it shall be the duty of said cor- 
poration to convert its property into cash, and, after the pay- 
ment of all its liabilities, to divide its remaining assets among 
its stockholders, pro rata, in full satisfaction and discharge 
of its capital stock. 

Under the above act the Centennial Board of Finance was 
organized, and as now constituted is as follows: 

CENTENNIAL BOARD OF FINANCE. — President — John 
Welsh, Philadelphia. Vice-Presidents— William Sellers, 
Philadelphia; John S. Barbour, Virginia, Secretary and 
Treasurer — Frederick Fraley. Auditor—H. S. Lansing. 
Directors —Samuel L. Felton, Daniel M. Fox, Thomas 
Cochran, Clement M. Biddle, N. Parker Shortridge, James 
M. Robb, Edward TT. Steel, John Wanamaker, John Price 
Wetherill, Ifenry Winsor, Amos R. Little, and John Baird, 
Philadelphia; Thomas H. Dudley, New Jersey; A. S. Hew- 
itt and William L. Strong, New York; John Cummings, 
Massachusetts ; John Gorham, Rhode Island; Charles W. 
Cooper and William Bigler, Pennsylvania; Robert M. Pat- 
ton, Alabama; J. B. Drake, Illinois; George Bain, Missouri. 
Financial Agent—William Bigler, 

Immediately after organization a most complete system 
was adopted for the purpose of giving every citizen of every 
State an opportunity to become interested in and connected 
with this great International Exhibition, a quota was estab- 





lished as the ratio for the several Statics, and every effort 
made through the public press, special circulars and selected 
agents to bring about such an interest as would lead to a 
popular subscription sufficiently large to absorb the capital 
stock, the ratio of each State being fixed as follows: 
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38,558,372 
Owing to the financial crisis and the difficulty of carrying 
out a working system with the agency of the banks, a differ- 
ent plan was adopted and a Bureau of Revenue established, 
with a view of operating through the labor of voluntary 
auxiliary boards organized in different sections of the States 
and Territories, and through this means more publicity has 
been secured than in any other way, and it is anticipated 
that the present year will show a national subscription suffi- 
cient to meet all the requirements. The following is an ap- 
proximate statement of the assets received : 
State of Pennsylvania, appropriations =. $1,000,000 
City of Philadelphia, appropriations 3 1,500,000 
State of New Jersey, subscription a 100,000 
State of Delaware, subscription 10,000 
State of New Hampshire 10,000 
State of Connecticut . ; . . 10,000 
City of Wilmington, Delaware, subscription . 5,000 
Stock subscriptions . i 2,500,000 
}onations 35,000 


1,000,000 


. . . 


Total $4,770,000 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK.—Notwithstanding the hearty 
codperation of the American Press in supplying information, 
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there is still much iguorance in reference to the Centennial 
Stock and its character. The organization of the Centennial 
Board of Finance has already been explained, also the object 
of its formation; and in the last annual report of the Board, 
it is stated that there will be required to complete the work 
a sum not less than $3,500,000, which it is proposed to secure 
by sales of the Stock to citizens of the United States. This 
Stock is issued in Shares of $10 each, and every holder is 
entitled to an interest in the total proceeds of the Exhibition ; 
therefore, so far as each subscriber interests his friends and 
neighbors to codperate, so far are his own interests increased, 
The Memorial Certificate 1s now ready for delivery to all 
who have subscribed, and it will be sent at once to all who 
wish, on receipt of its value, either in Post Office Order or 
Check, made payable to Frederick Fraley, Treasurer, 904 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

The steel engraved Certificate is engraved by the United 
States Treasury Department, and is in every respect a model, 
the Engraving Bureau of the Treasury deserving great credit 
for the admirable manner in which it is produced. 

This stock certificate should be in the possession of every 
patriotic citizen as an heirloom, without reference to the fact 
of its being repaid with interest. It must be understood by 
our readers that the certificate is to be retained by the holder, 
the principal and interest being paid on presentation of proper 
evidence of ownership after the close of the Exhibition. 

The sale of tickets at fifty cents each it is reasonably esti- 
mated will reach the sum of $5,000,000, judging from the 
result of the Paris Exposition, which should be largely ex- 
ceeded; any excess over the above estimate of visitors will 
add that much to the resources to be divided among the 
Stockholders. ; 

Could a clear and proper understanding of the great im- 
portance of this undertaking be generally diffused, it seems 
almost impossible to believe that there should be one family 
in the United States able to raise ten dollars, that would not 
gladly possess this evidence of their nationality and patriot- 
ism, secured at so small an outlay, more especially when 
there is good reason to expect a full return of the sum in- 
vested, with a probability of added interest. 

THE CENTENNIAL BUREAU OF REVENUE, Officially ap- 
pointed by the Board of Finance, has control of the sale of 
stock and medals; organized July 1st, 1874, it has steadily 
and energetically pushed its agents throughout the various 
States. As the work of this Bureau, although national, must 
be continually followed up, its Directors are composed of 
such members of the Board of Finance as can render daily 
attention to its demands, as follows : 

Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, Philadelphia; William 
Bigler, Financial Agent, Pennsylvania; Edmund T. Steel, 
Amos R. Little, John Wanamaker, Daniel M. Fox, James 
M. Robb, and John Baird, Philadelphia; Thos. H. Dudley, 
New Jersey; John Cummings, Massachusetts ; William L. 
Strong, New York; George Bain, Missouri; C. B. Norton, 
Secretary, office, 904 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

For the purpose of completely districting the various States, 
and with a view of securing as near as possible the quota 
originally planned by the Board of Finance, the aid of 
Auxiliary Boards has been accepted in States, Counties and 
Districts. The patriotic and national spirit of the country 


has led to these being formed of volunteers, composed of the 
leading men in each section, and through the aid of these 
Boards publie meetings have been arranged for, addresses 
delivered, and the general interest of the country excited to- 
wards securing the proper financial aid needed. It is the 
duty of these Auxiliary Boards to select responsible men as 
agents for the sale of stock and medals. 

The Bureau of Revenue would be pleased to correspond 
with the friends of the Centennial in any section of the 
country. Among other means that have been adopted with 
success, and through the coéperation of the ladies, may be 
mentioned Tea-parties, Festivals and Exhibitions of various 
kinds, the proceeds of which are devoted to purchase of Cen- 
tennial stock. By a proper system ot arrangement this in- 
vestment can serve a double purpose by being placed to the 
credit of such charitable institutions as may be selected by 
the Auxiliary Board and those codperating with them. 

Note. — The following self-explanatory communication 
will be of interest to exhibitors : 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, August 21, 1875. 
Hon. A. T. Goshorn, Director-General United States Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia: 

DEAR SIR :—We have received responses from the New 
York Central, the Erie, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Companies, assenting to the proposed arrangement with 
reference to the transportation of goods to and from the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 

It is therefore understood that regular'rates shall be charged 
on all goods carried to the Exposition for exhibitors over the 
roads controlled by the above-named companies and by this 
company, and that all unsold goods shall be returned free— 
freight and all charges to be prepaid in every case. This 
arrangement to cover all articles intended for exhibition, as 
well as all other articles forwarded by exhibitors for their 
own use in connection with the Exposition. 

A. J. CAssaTT, 
Third Vice-President. 

This announcement covers between seven and eight thou- 
sand miles of railway, and includes many very important lines. 

We propose to continue this synopsis in the November 
number of the MONTHLY. 


Religious Liberty and Rights in Italy.—The decision 
of a judicial tribunal of Italy, that while the Catholic is the 
recognized religion of the State, liberty of worship io those 
of other faiths is accorded, and that the parishioners of Cath- 
olic churches have a right to choose their own priests, even 
against the wish and authority of the bishop, is an event of 
the highest importance, showing how completely the Pope 
has lost his temporal power. In the case before the court a 
Catholic parish, by a majority vote, had chosen an “Old 
Catholic” priest, and the election was declared legal. Thus 
the ecclesiastical powers, in civil matters, are made subordi- 
nate to the civil tribunals, and Italian citizens have rights 
which the Pope is bound to respect. It is clear, however, 
that the anomalous state of things in Ttaly can only be com- 
pletely remedied by an entire severance of the Church from 
the State. To this complexion it must come at last, and the 





sooner the better. 
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Discovery of Another Grove of Great Trees in Cali- 
fornia.—This grove is situated in a basin at the head waters 
of the San Lorenzo and Boulder Creeks. One of the trees 
eclipses all that have been discovered on the Pacific coast. 
Its circumfeaence, as high as a man can reach, standing and 
passing a tape line around, is a few inches less than one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. This is beyond the measurement of any 
tree in the Calaveras Grove. The height is estimated at one 
hundred and sixty feet, and a part of the top lying on the 
ground is over one hundred feet in length. The other trees 
in the vicinity are not as large, but all are of immense girth. 


Daniel O’Connell was born near Cahirciveen, Kerry, in 
the month of August, 1775, and the Centennial of the great 
event has been celebrated in Dublin and in the principal 
towns of the United States with a fervor which shows the 
idolatrous tendency of the Celtic nature. Of the virtues 
and genius which the great agitator possessed there is no 











DANIEL O'CONNELL 





need to make any enumeration. He was an orator of trans- 
cendent power, and he led his countrymen at his will by the 
charm of his eloquence; but the practical results of his 
efforts were extremely small. His first love and his first 
duty was to the Pope; he consigned his heart to Rome when 
he was dying and conferred his body upon his native coun- 
try. It was to glorify and maintain the supremacy of the 
Papal Church that he labored, and not to advance the inter- 
ests of his countrymen, except in their religious privileges. 
He never pretended to anything more. Emancipation 
meant with him the right of a Romanist to sit in Parlia- 
ment; and he was therefore held in as high honor at Rome 
as he was in Dublin. He was an Ultramontane in the ex- 
tremest sense, and is held in high esteem by all Romanists 
in all countries. He made common cause with all religion- 
ists who suffered under any disabilities, because he wanted 
their support in gaining emancipation for his own church; 
and it must be remembered to his honor that he was always 
outspoken and unyielding in behalf of the enslaved of all 
nations. It was as a champion of the Church of Rome, 
however, that he was most affectionately regarded by his 
countrymen ; and it was for that reason that at the commem- 
orative ceremonies on his anniversary, in Dublin, the Home 
Rulers created a division, which ended in a row and the 
substitution of their leader, Mr. Butt, who is a patriot, for 
Lord O’ Hagan, who was the appointed eulogist of the great 
agitator. Lord O’Hagan only appeared in the person of the 








mayor as his deputy, who attempted to celiver his oration; 
but the Home Rulers demanded a patriot, and not a reli- 
gionist of the Ultramontane school, to address them. Wen- 
dell Phillips delivered the address to the Irish societies in 
Boston, and the Romanists congratulated themselves, no 
doubt, on having secured the aid of so distinguished a Prot- 
estant as the eulogist of their Church champion. But Mr. 
Phillips remembered only that O’Connell had been the 
declared opponent of slavery at the time when he was him- 
self a daily martyr to the cause of Abolitionism. 


An Ingenious Device.—A capillary correspondence was 
recently attempted between a notorious Parisian thief in du- 
rance vile and his comrades outside. The prisoner was sent 
a letter from bis fiancée, containing merely a lock of hair 
wrapped in the leaf of a book. The jailer did not consider 
the souvenir important enough to be delivered, but in a few 
days came a similar inclosure, and yet another. This 
aroused suspicion, and the governor took the matter in hand. 
He examined the leaf of the book; it was that of a common 
novel, twenty-six lines on a page. Then he studied the hair, 
and noticed the small quantity of the gift. Counting the 
hairs, he found them of unequal length, and twenty-six in 
number, the same as the lines of the page. Struck with the 
coincidence, he laid the hairs along the line of the page 
which they respectively reached, beginning at the top with 
the smallest hair. Aftersome trouble, he found that the end 
of each hair pointed to a different letter, and that these letters, 
combined, formed a slang sentence, which informed the 
prisoner that his friends were on the watch, and the next 
time he left the prison, to be examined, an attempt would be 
made to rescue him. The governor laid his plans accord- 
ingly; the attempt was made, but the rescuers fell into their 
own trap. 


The School Question—in other words, the question of 
sectarian instruction in the common schools—is involved in 
the pending election in Ohio, the Democratic party having 
taken an attitude friendly to the views of the Romanists. 
The Catholic Telegraph indicates plainly enough which poli- 
tical party is relied upon to carry out the designs of its de- 
nomination : 

‘‘ The political party with which nine-tenths of the Catholic 
voters affiliate on account of past services that they will never 
forget, now controls the State. Withdraw the support which 
Catholics have given to it, and it will fall in this city, county 
and State as speedily as it has risen to its long-lost position and 
power.” 

The Zelegraph further says that “ the unbroken, solid vote 
of the Catholic citizens of the State will be given to the 
Democratic party” at the coming election! It may be true 
that the withdrawal of the Catholic voters would ruin the 
Democratic party in Ohio; but is not a submission to Catholic 
authority likely to alienate the support of an equal number 
of Protestants, and would not that be equally fatal to the 
party? Protestants will come to this issue regretfully, but 
they will not tamely submit to the subyersion of the common 
school system ; and if Catholics take the question to the polls, 
Protestants will meet them there. [ As an unswerving friend of 
our Public School system, we copy this—from a non-partisan 
and non-sectarian newspaper. ] 
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Expected Resignation of the Commissioner of 
Patents.—The New York Z7ribune states that Commissioner 
Thacher is about to resign the office, and is to be succeeded 
by R. Holland Duell, Esq., of Courtlandt County, New 
York, formerly a member of Congress. Mr. Duell is a gen- 
tleman of ability and varied attainments, possessing rare 
capabilities for the administration of Patent Office affairs. 
He ought to make a good Commissioner, and we think he 
will.— Scientific American. 


The Christian Union of a recent date says: In one of our 
religious exchanges we find a letter from a clergyman on his 
summer travels, containing this passage: ‘“ When J wasa 
schoolboy at , the venerable preached the 
primitive gospel in the old Presbyterian church. In winter 
he used to officiate in his camlet cloak, wearing his woolen 
mittens; but he handled the truth without gloves. No non- 
sense about ‘developing manhood’ was then substituted for 
the inspired doctrines of native depravity and atonement by 
the Cross. The ‘ gospel of gush’ would no more have been 
tolerated by that shrewd, sober congregation than skim-milk 
would have gone into their churns to make yellow butter.” 
We are afraid that primitive old preacher did not discharge 
his whole duty to the “schoolboy” who has risen up to pa- 
tronize his memory. A few lessons from the New Testa- 
ment on the importance of “ developing manhood” might 
have been very useful to that conceited boy, helping him, in 
spite of “ native depravity,” to outgrow tendencies that now, 
we fear, are too strong to be resisted, and that are the con- 
stant lamentation of his friends. 


It is not easy to recover 
from the defects of early training. 


Mr.Pierre Lorillard gave a breakfast to Messrs. August 
Belmont, George Lorillard, and other gentleme ‘jnv Sara- 
toga. The conversation was about interviewing. Said Bel- 
mont: “A [reporter came to my office in New York and 
asked for information upon an important matter. I told him 
I objected to being interviewed, but if he would promise not 
to mention my name I would give him the information. He 
promised, and I told him all I knew upon the subject. The 
next morning the narrative appeared.” ‘ Did the reporter 
keep his word ?” asked Lorillard. ‘Oh, yes,” replied Bel- 
mont; “he said the public could rely upon the statements 
being authentic, as they were given by a prominent banker 
in the city, who represented the largest banking-house in 
Europe.” Then there was a smile all around at Belmont’s 
expense. 


“Can’t You See ?”’—We copy the following from the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Hera/d of a late date: An old gentleman 
who wanted to travel on the Superior-street cars the other 
day was not seen by the driver until the car had run some 
twenty or thirty yards past him, which put him out so much 
that on entering the cars he gruffly accosted the driver with 


the question, “ Can’t you see?” With a sly twinkle in his 
eye, which the old gentleman saw, the driver replied, “ Can’t 
you see, sir?” Why do you ask that question?” said the 
gentleman. “ Because,” said the driver, “if you can see, 
you can see that I can see.” The gentleman saw the point, 


and sat down quite appeased, and convinced that both could 
see, 





English Railroads.—In an editorial comparing Ameri- 
can with English railroads, the Philadelphia Press has the 
following: ‘ During the next six months, the London news- 
papers, having additional space by the cessation of Parlia- 
mentary reports, will contain, as usual, numerous letters from 
persons aggrieved by the irregularity of travel on the British 
railroads. It is no unusual thing, according to these suffer- 
ers, for a train to start half an hour after time, or to reach 
its destined terminus one, two, or even three hours after it is 
due thereat. The Weekly Despatch, a London paper with a 
large circulation, devoted some space in its last-received issue 
to a notice of ‘ Railway Unpunctuality,’ on Monday, August 
2, which was the third of the four public or bank holidays 
lately established by act of Parliament, on which occasion a 
multitude quitted London by various railroads to enjoy the 
rare luxury of a few hours in the country. Various instances 
of delay and detention are mentioned, with the sarcastic re- 
mark that on future holidays ‘it might, on the whole, not 
prove a bad plan to keep entirely clear of all railway termini, 
as time may be saved by walking.’ It adds, ‘ We have since 
heard the sad case of a poor girl, a milliner's assistant, who, 
unable to reach home until very late on Saturday night, by 
reason of a similar delay of an hour and a half on some su- 
burban line, received a month’s notice to quit, and unless 
her friends can succeed in reversing the harsh edict, she will 
be thrown upon the streets. Similar complaints against the 
companies fill the pages of every newspaper the day after a 
general holiday.’ The conclusion arrived at by the English 
journalist is as follows: ‘ Surely the law should secure dam- 
ages or some compensation to those who thus suffer from 
loss of time, or worse, from a loss of position in society which 
may involve ruin in the most dreadful sense of the term! 
Our railway arrangements are worthy of the rudest state of 
society.’ ”” 


The Silk Harvest of the World.—According to a 
report just published by the Syndicate of the Lyons Union 
of Silk Merchants, the silk crop of Europe last year was, in 
round numbers, 9,050,000 pounds of raw silk, while there 
were exported from Asia, 11,500,000 pounds, making up- 
wards of twenty and a half million pounds of raw silk avail- 
able for European consumption. The countries included in 
the report are Italy, France (with her dependencies, Corsica 
and Algeria), Spain, Greece, the Turkish Empire, Georgia, 
Persia, India, Japan, and China. The first and the last to- 
gether supply four-fifths of the silk used in Europe. China 
exported, chiefly from Shanghai, upwards of 8,000,000 pounds, 
The crop of Italy amounted to 6,300,000 pounds. France 
supplied 1,600,000 pounds; Spain, about 310,000 pounds; 
Greece, less than 30,000 pounds; the Turkish Empire, 
1,180,000 pounds; Georgia and Persia, together, 880,000 
pounds; India (from Calcutta), 935,000 pounds; Japan, . 
something over 1,200,000 pounds. 


R. L.and A. Stewart, of New York, are about to erect 
a new building as a giftto Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The building is to be of brown stone, three stories high, and 
to cost $100,000. The first story will be used for recitation 
rooms, the second for lecture halls, etc., and the third as a 
museum. ‘The plans have been adopted. 
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Base-ball Dictionary.—People who are puzzled at the 
technical phrases used in base-ball reports are commended to 
the perusal of the following definitions : 

Field—The cow-pasture where the leather hunting is per- 
formed. 

Base—Salt-bags scattered around in the grass for the 
players to jump on. 

Nine—The number of roosters in knee-breeches that con- 
stitute a base-ball deck. 

Umpire—The chief baller—he bawls out “strike.” His 
other duty is to sit on the top of the bat and smell the ball as 
it goes by. 

Judgment—The umpire’s opinion after taking such a 
smell. 

One ball—What the umpire says when the smell proves 
unsatisfactory. 

Strike—A miscue by the batter. 

Put out—The fellow who tries to get in without paying 
fifty cents. 

Dead ball—One which comes to life again after being 
buried—in the hands of the pitcher. 

Foul— A ball which bounds just the way one is positive it 
will not. 

Fair foul—A little one for a cent. 

Baulk—* A breach of promise” indulged in by the pitcher. 

Stealing a base—Stuffing a bag in the ear and walking off 
to the next, when the catcher isn’t looking. 

Beauty—A ballso hot that the second baseman lies on his 
stomach to avoid it. 

Hot ball—One that singes the short stop’s head as it 
goes by. 

Fly—A ball which scorns the earth and, like the gentle 
horse-fly, buzzes around in the elevated atmosphere. 

Wild throw—Slinging at the third baseman and hitting a 
small boy in the right field. 


Professor Smyth, of Andover, lately told the young 
ladies of the Abbott Academy in a commencement address 
that, while he was not “ prepared to send them forth as cap- 
tains in the social ship, there would be no difficulty in their 


going as first mates.” 


The Annual Report of the Sunday-school Association 
of a Western State opens up as follows : 

“Corn, oats and hogs have been abundant. We have had 
plenty toeat and to wear. The grasshopper has not been a 
burden and the wolf has kept from the door. Strong men, 
beautiful women and intelligent children have been on the 
increase. At home that last ‘ 80’ has been paid for, and we 
have raised the mortgage on the farm. Lawyers and sheriffs 
are no ionger a terror, and the tax-gatherer can be met with 
a cheerful face. What more could we ask, except that tem- 
poral and spiritual prosperity might be twin sisters ?” 


In an English Sunday-school the vicar’s daughter, who 
was very proud of her Bible class, inquired of one of her 
pupils in a smock-frock how the Queen of Sheba came to 
Solomon? He replied, “ By railway, Miss.” On asking for 
an explanation she received the answer : “* Because, Miss, the 
Bible says she came to Jerusalem with a very great train.” 





Good Advice to Parents.—President Robinson, of 
Brown University, gives the following good advice : 

“ Put your child under the best possible instructor while he 
is young, for the early impressions are never effaced. Many 
young men have come to college completely ruined because 
the teacher of their early days was incompetent. Put the 
great educators in the primary schools, if we have to take 
them from a college.” 


Sir John Bennett, Sheriff of London.—In a recent 
letter to the Cincinnati Commercial, Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way gives a description of a rural festival given by Sir John 
Bennett, Sheriff of London, at his country seat in Sussex, near 
Battle Abbey. Sir John Bennett is a rather eccentric sort of 
an old gentleman, and liberal in politics and religion. Mr, 
Conway’s description presents so amusing a figure that we 
copy 2 part of it: 

“In responding to the toast to his own and his lady’s 
health, our host greeted the company heartily. In greeting 
the magnates of Hastings, he said he might have been born 
at Hastings if he had liked; but at that time he had not 
heard of great men being born in Sussex. He expressed 
himself as particularly gratified at seeing clergymen and min- 
isters of all denominations sitting together fraternally at his 
table (and they certainly were not devouring each other, 
whatever may have been said of their attention to the delica- 
cies before them). ‘ We have here,’ said Sir John, ‘ Broad 
Church and High Church and Low Church and no church,’ 
We have the strictly orthodox and we have valetudinarians, 
latitudinarians, attitudinarians, and platitudinarians. And I 
would say toall who dispute about such things, in the lan- 
guage of the advertisements: ‘ Try our triumphant mixture, 
recommended for family use.’’ In fact, Sir John was the 
life of the occasion. His notable figure, mounted ona 
splendid charger, greeted our eyes at the railroad station; he 
marshaled and escorted us, like a doughty knight of the olden 
time, to his mansion; he danced on the lawn with all the 
prettiest girls, who evidently preferred him, with his silky 
white hairs, to all the jealous youngsters around ; and he sent 
us all comfortably home again, to dream of ‘ merrie old Eng- 
land,’ and hereafter to believe that there are regions whereit 
still survives in an occasional way.” 


Time.—That was a smart old lady who, to a man’s com- 
plaint that he had “no time,” replied: “ You have all the 
time there is.” The main trouble with us is that we fail to 
economize time. Moments are wasted which should be dili- 
gently used. 


As Professor Smith delivered it in his scientific lecture 
it was as follows: “ Filtration is sometimes assisted by the 
use of albumen.” After filtration through the muddled head 
of the compositor it appeared thus: “ Flirtation is sometimes 
arrested by the use of aldermen!” 


The oldest living college graduates are said to be the 
following: Judge Elbert Herring, of New York, who cele- 
brated his ninety-ninth birthday July 8th. He graduated at 
Princeton in 1795. Rev. Thomas Williams, Yale, 1800; 
and Samuel Swift, of Middlebury, Vermont, at Dartmouth, 
1800, 
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Historical Map o. Pennsylvania: showing the Indian 
Names of Streams, and Paths of Travel ; the Sites of Old 
Forts and Battlefields ; the Successive Purchases from the 
Indians, and the Namesand Dates of Counties and County- 
Towns ; with Tables of Forts and Proprietary Manors. 
Edited by P. W. SHEAFER and others. Publication Fund 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 820 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The Publication Fund of the Historical Society cannot be 
more judiciously administered than in the issue of just such 
excellent publications as the one before us. Mr. Sheafer has 
done his work well, and the “ others” have doubtless ren- 
dered valuable aid, as they (or some of them, if not all) are 
antiquarian and historical scholars of note. This map should 
be placed regularly in the market, and at a popular price. 
There are thousands who would find it incalculably useful, 
who may never even hear of it. 

Those of our readers who are not already “in the ring” 
will find it a most profitable investment to become subscribers 
to the Publication Fund, and thus secure a copy of each of 
the exceedingly valuable works published from time to time 
under the auspices of its Trustees. Information can be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, Townsend Ward, Esq., 820 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 


The Centennial Book of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with Fac-Simile Autographs, 
Illustrations, Portraits. etc. ByW1LLIAM BROTHERHEAD. 
Philadelphia: F. M. Stoddart & Co. 

The concluding numbers of this noble American work 
have been received, but too late for a suitable notice this 
month. We have space at our control now only for the re- 
mark, that it is seldom that a work of equal merit is attempted 
in this country—there is a feeling among Publishers that such 
works are not likely to prove remunerative, but we think the 
Messrs. Stoddart and Co. will have little difficulty, with their 
known energy, in demonstrating that there is a sufficient 
number of Americans with American patriot-impulses to 
make a truly meritorious publication of this character profit- 
able as it is creditable. 


A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. Edited by 
EDWARD STRAHAN. J/lustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F. D. Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
E.B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and F W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

Part Three of this superb serial came to hand too late for 
notice in the September MonTHLy. It well sustains the 





character of the work, as one of the most elegant publica- 
tions that has ever been produced; while its literary execu- 
tion is highly creditable to Mr. Strahan. The illustrations 
of this number embrace picturesque views of “ Devil’s Pool” 
and “ Dogwood,” on Cresheim Creek; Summer and Winter 
scenes on “ The Wissahickon ;” pictures, under the appro- 
priate caption of “ Old City Relics,” of ‘Carpenters’ Hall, 
the Crucible of our Union; “ Penn’s House,’’ on Letitia 
street; ‘Friends’ Almshouse,’’ near Walnut and Third 
streets; “ Franklin’s Grave,” ‘ Philadelphia Library” (in- 
terior); and under the head “ Resorts” there are two At- 
lantic City views. Altogether, we trust the Publishers will 
be as successful pecuniarily as they have thus far been other- 
wise, and as their enterprise merits, 


The collection formed by Mr. Lewis Pocock, illustrative 
of the life and times of Samuel Johnson, was sold recently 
in London. It contained over forty letters by Johnson, 
which brought from £5 to £7. The most bitter of all, that 
to Mr. James Macpherson, beginning, “ Mr. James Macpher- 
son, I received your foolish and’ impudent note; whatever 
insult is offered me, I will do my best to repel, and what I 
cannot do for myself the law shall do for me; I will not 
desist from detecting what I think a cheat from any fear of 
the menaces of a ruffian,” brought £30; the original manu- 
script of the dictionary with his own corrections, £57; a 
short scheme for compiling a new dictionary, entirely in his 
own hand, £57; a “ Pious Prayer,”’ written in the year he 
died, eight guineas ; “ Consideration of Corn,” an essay, £22; 
the celebrated printed letter to Lord Chesterfield, thirteen 
guineas; the note-book in which Boswell daily chronicled 
Johnson’s sayings and doings, £47. Among the autographs 
were those of Kitty Clive. A letter of hers to Garrick sold 
for thirty guineas, 


The Christian Union of a late date says: It would be 
hard to name a more valuable contribution to current litera- 
ture than ex-President Woolsey’s address on “ The Relation 
of the Sentiment or Principle of Honor to Political Life.” 
The great merits of the address were enhanced by its timeli- 
ness, and although we may not receive the thanks of either 
party for the suggestion, we greatly wish all the politicians 
of the country might, for the time being, have been members 
of the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity. 
How uneasy—and yet how incapable of reply—many a rising 
statesman would have been as the venerable lecturer re- 
marked of just such men, “ They end in worshiping Satan 
because he has the power and glory in his hands. For I 
take it to be a worship of Satan when men have the intention 
of being very good on most occasions, but at great turns in 
life are willing to sacrifice to success their honor and their 
principles.” The whole address should be read by every 
man who expects ever to seek office or even to attend a pri- 
mary meeting. 
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First Books.—Among the Greeks the earliest books were 
in verse, which has everywhere been: prior to prose. The 
oldest book extant i prose is Herodotus’s history. The most 
ancient printed book wth a date is a psalter—the truly beauti- 
ful “ Psaltorum Codex’’—printed in 1547, at Mentz (that is, 
Mayence, on the Rhine)—not at Metz, as sometimes stated, 
which is situated in the ancient province of Lorraine. Cax- 
ton printed Raoul Le Fevre’s “ Receuil des Histoires de 
Troyes’’ (without printer’s name, place or date), which, there 
is every reason to conclude, was the first book ever printed iz 
the French language. Mr. Hallam states that the earliest 
works printed ix France bear the date 1470 and 1471, while 
there is little doubt that Caxton’s impression of the Receuil 
was printed during the life of the Duke of Burgundy, to 
whom its author was chaplain, and therefore in or before 
1467. Caxton commenced a translation at Bruges in 1468, 
and finished it at Cologne in 1471; this was the first book 
printed ix English. In a little book, entitled Francis 
Adams's “ Writing Tables with Sundrye Necessarye Rules” 
(1594), we read that “ Printing was found out at Mentz in 
1459, and was first brought to London by William Caxton, 
mercer,” 

The first book printed iz England is said to have ema- 
nated from Oxford in 1468, under the title of ‘ Exposicio 
Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolo Apostolorum,”’ Its claims to be 
regarded in this light have, however, been much discussed ; 
others are of opinion that the first work printed in England 
was ** The Game and Playe of Chesse, translated out of the 
French, and imprinted by William Caxton, Fynysshed the 
last day of March, 1474.” It is certainly the first book to 
which Caxton has affixed a date, and is consequently highly 
prized by book collectors, Trevisa’s translation of Glanville 
treatise ‘‘ De Proprietatibus Rerum,” printed by Wynkin de 
Worde in 1507, is the first book printed on paper made in 
England, The first book containing English wood-cuts is 
Caxton’s “ Mirrour of the World” (1481), a folio volume ex. 
ceedingly rare and valuable. Sir John Harrington’s transla- 
tion of “ Orlando Furioso (1590) is the first English work 
containing copper-plates. The first collection of Exglish maps 
is Saxton’s folio volume, consisting of thirty-five maps and an 
illuminated portrait of Queen Elizabeth, published in London 
1579. Hearne says he “ often consulted Saxton’s maps, and 
found them of great advantage.” The first county history 
published in England is Lambarde’s “ Perambulation of 
Kent” (1576). The first printed volume containing English 
verses is John Watton or Wotton’s “Speculum Christiani,” 
printed at London by William Machlinia, and now exceed- 
ingly rare, a copy of it being valued at from fifteen to thirty 
guineas, Surrey’s translation of the second and fourth books 
of the “ Afneid’’ are universally allowed to be the earliest 
English specimens of that noblest of all metres, blank verse. 
The first book published on the subject of genealogy was 
Kelton’s “ Chronycle,” printed in 1547, with a genealogy of 
Edward VI. “ Ferrex and Porrex,” written by Sackville, 
who died in 1608, is the first regular English tragedy. The 
first English Bible was published by Miles Coverdale, who 
died in 1568, ‘The Almanac for Twenty-five Years,” 
printed in 1577, is the first almanac ever published. The 
first London bookseller’s catalogue is that of Andrew Maun- 
sell, who published in folio “ The First Part of the Catalogue 





of English Printed Bookes” (London, 1595); though we 
have seen the priority ascribed to Robert Scott’s “ Catalogus 
Librorum ex Variis Europe partibus advectorum” (1674). 
The first printed notice of Shakspeare dy name occurs in a 
work entitled “ Polimanteia, or the Means to Judge of the 
Fall of a Commonwealth, whereunto is annexed a letter from 
England to her three daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Inns of 
Court, by W. C. (Cambridge, 1594). Mr. Clerk, a lands- 
man, was the first who reduced zaval ¢actics to a systematic 
form, and his excellent treatise was a great favorite with 
Nelson. The first English book upon navigation was pub- 
lished in 1626, and entitled “ An Accidence, or Pathway to 
Experience, Necessary for all Young Seamen, or those that 
are desirous of going to Sea: by Captain John Smith, some- 
time Governor of Virginia, and Admiral of New England.” 
The author says in his dedication, “I have been persuaded 
to print this discourse, being a subject I never see writ be- 
fore.” 

One Roberts was the first systematic writer upon ¢rade in 
the English language, and hls treatise upon the subject, en- 
titled “The Merchant’s Mapp of Commerce’ (1638), to 
which his portrait is attached, gained him great reputation, 
The first book on surveying published in England is Sir 
Richard de Benese’s “* Boke of Measuring of Lande, as well 
of Woodland as Plowland, and Pasture in the Field; to 
Compt the true Nombre of Acres of the same” (1560). To 
be sure, there is a ‘* Boke of Surveying’’ printed earlier— 
about 1540—but it relates only to agriculture. Robert Re- 
cord, who died in 1558 in the King’s Bench Prison, where 
he was confined for debt, was the first person who wrote on 
arithmetic in England (that is, any thing of a higher caste 
than the works mentioned by Tonstall); also the first who 
wrote on geometry in English; the first who introduced 
algebra into England; the first who wrote on astronomy and 
the doctrine of the sphere in English; and finally, the first 
Englishman (in all probability) who adopted the system of 
Copernicus. The very rare and valuable work by Apicius 
Ccelius, entitled “« De Arte Coquinaria, Libri X.,”’ published 
at Mediolani in 1498, is the first printed treatise on cookery, 
and is an exceedingly curious book, throwing much light on 
the feasts of the ancients. But in beauty it is surpassed by 
the great Italian receipt book, entitled “‘ Ricettario Fioren- 
tino” (1574), a folio volume, wherein the culinary art is 
handed to posterity in splendid print, enriched with wood- 
cuts and an engraved title-page. Bernard Breydenbach’s 
“Sanctarum Peregrinationum in Montem Syon” (Mayence, 
1486) is perhaps the first book of ¢rave/s ever published, 
and contains very remarkable illustrations; among others, a 
view of Venice more than five feet in length, and a map of 
the Holy Land more than three. 


The Cruikshank Committee, recently formed in Lon- 
don for the purpose of purchasing from the artist, George 
Cruikshank, a collection of his drawings, to be placed in the 
British Museum, have sold the drawings to a Mr. Fuller, 
who designs placing them on exhibition in Manchester. 
The sum paid the artist was £5,000. So the great Museum 
has lost an opportunity for securing a collection of drawings 
which would have been among the most valuable of its art 
treasures, 
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Statue of Charles Sumner.—It will be recollected that 
a premium of five hundred dollars was offered some time 
since for a design for a statue of Charles Sumner. Twenty- 
six competitors submitted models, which are on exhibition in 
a room over the Boston Post-office. In all of them the late 
statesman was represented in a sitting posture. Fourteen of 
the twenty-six were so inappropriate that they were rejected 
atsight. The names of the artists are not given. The Daily 
Advertiser says, in relation to the models: 

«Some have made him fat and easy; some long and very 
thin in body; to some he is sick and sentimental; to others 
uppish and affected; one makes philanthropy prevail over 
intellect; another sacrifices everything to a scholarly pose 
and gown-like-drapery. Most of the figures are stiff and sit 
uncomfortably in their chairs. Three or four have striking 
merits; but two have so marked superiority and excellence 
that it is difficult to choose between them. Both are power- 
ful, dignified and thoroughly manly; one has the advantage 
in a more faithful likeness, the other in greater ease of posi- 
tion, though neither is faulty in either respect. Each is 
elaborately and artistically mounted; neither is defaced by 
weak sentimentality. Either would be an ornament to the 
city and do honor to the subject and the artist. 


Art Criticism.—This, too, is from the Christian Union : 
Mr. Watts, an English artist, has a picture in the Royal 
Academy which represents Christ seated in mid air; he folds 
between his knees five children, one of whom is black, the 
latter alone being enough to tell the artist’s purpose—namely, 
to represent the races of men in their needs under the guise 
of infants. Christ is crowned with thorns, and looks upward 
to the heavens with an expression of great sorrow; beneath 
him the earth stretches, dark and desolate. This allegory 
of unity and humanity, contrasted with the divisions and 
persecutions of religions on earth, is dedicated to all the 
churches. The idea of this picture is almost identical with 
that of Ary Scheffer’s “ Christus Consolator.” One would 
think the meaning plain enough for anybody’s comprehen- 
sion; but Mr. Conway says that a group of young ladies, 
finely dressed, was standing before it, when one said: “I 
wonder what five churches he means?” The rest at once 
took their cue from this profound critic, and made it out to 
their satisfaction that the five children mean the three Eng- 
lish—High, Hard, and Broad—and the Greek and Roman 
Churches. In spite of the lack of artistic training in this 
country, we think it would be hard to match this dullness 
among the groups of finely dressed ladies that throng our 
Academy of Design. But Mr. Conway gives us another 
example still more amusing. Mr. Boughton has a picture in 
the Royal Academy, called “ The Bearers of the Burthen.” 
It shows a powerful fellow, with a brutal cur appropriately at 
his side, hands in pocket, pipe in mouth, striding along the 
road, while, behind him, three women, carrying various bur- 
thens (one with an infant), drag themselves wearily along. 
While Mr, Conway stood gazing with increasing admiration 
upon the subtle effects of this picture, two well-dressed men 
came up and looked upon it also. Presently one said to the 
other, “‘ What a sad picture. What zs a man to do who finds 
himself in that position? Three women anda baby hanging 
on to one workingman!”” Mr. Conway looked around to see 





if thé critic was joking. He found the face serious. He 
says: “I never expected to find in real life that child who 
when shown a picture of Daniel in the lion’s den expressed 
sympathy with one poor little lion in the background, which 
seemed unlikely to get its share of the prophet, but here it 
was grown up.” 


In one of his recent letters to the Philadelphia Press, 
Colonel Forney says : 

“You will be surprised »t the number of American artists 
in foreign countries when the catalogues of their contribu- 
tions is published. I could name several in London who 
have grown rich by their genius, and there is a large number 
in Paris, while in Florence and Rome they almost command 
the market. They include painters and sculptors in marble 
and bronze. The action of the government has been received 
with much satisfaction by the artists and their friends, and, 
as they represent most of the States of the Union, the effect 
upon the Centennial itself will extend far beyond their own 
circle. By this morning’s mail I have a most interesting 
letter from Major A. Bartholdi, the successful French sculp- 
tor. His colossal monument or lighthouse, to be placed on 
Bedloe’s Island, near New York, is well under way, and a 
very important committee to raise the funds for that purpose 
duly organized. This splendid work, to be paid for by the 
French Republicans, will perhaps not be ready for 1876, but 
when done will be one of the noblest tributes to civilization 
of any time. Bartholdi’s beautiful fountain for the Centen- 
nial grounds—typical, to use his own words, ‘of the twin 
goddesses of a great city, Light and Water,’ will be ready in 
season. He asks permission to send it over in the govern- 
ment vessel that is carrying the products of the American 
artists, and, as it is designed for the grounds, I hope there 
will be no objection to his modest request.” 


A marble statue, of heroic size, in illustration of Long- 
fellow’s “ Hiawatha,” by Aug. St. Gaudens, a young sculptor 
of New York City, who has been studying several years 
abroad, has recently been received from Rome by ex-Gcv- 
ernor Morgan. The statue attracted Mr. Morgan’s attention 
when it was in the clay at the studio of the sculptor in Rome, 
and the originality of the design as well as its artistic beauty 
induced him to order its reproduction in marble. 


Doré Criticized.—The Jndependent, certainly an able art 
critic, handles the great French artist thus: 

“It having been announced that Gustav Doré was coming 
to this country next year to see the great show in Philadel- 
phia, some Western editor remarks, with more force than he 
was probably aware of, that he was very glad to hear it, as 
our sign-painting needed improvement. It is a kind of art 
that does not deserve to be ranked much higher than that of 
sign-painting that Gustav Doré has recently preferred to exer- 
cise his talent. He was lately one of the guests at a dinner 
given by the Lord Mayor of London to the President and 
members of the Royal Academy. The Lord Mayor, in pro- 
posing his health, said that M. Doré was now engaged in 
illustrating Gray’s ‘Elegy’ and Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner.’ The latter is well adapted to the style of M. Doré, but 
we should imagine that the placid beauty of the ‘ Elegy’ 
would be wholly out of his line of illustration.” 
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American Ordnance.—The low estimate placed by Eu- 
ropeans upon cast-iron as a gun metal has not been fully con- 
curred in by American officers who have made it a subject of 
investigation and careful experiment for many years. Since 
1840 a steady progress has been made in the improvement 
of its qualities, and the experiments of Wade and Rodman in 
this direction are well known. There can be no doubt that 
the American gun iron is the strongest and best cast-iron 
made in the world. The mean tenacity of the metal of the 
fifteen-inch guns made during the war was about 36,000 
pounds per square inch, and in some cases reached 40,000 
pounds. The iron is smelted in small charcoal furnaces 
with cold or moderately warm blast, and from pure rich soft 
limonites. The crude pigs are subjected to one and some- 
times two preliminary meltings in air furnace with sand bot- 
tom. The guns for the army are cast hollow, and cooled 
from the interior by a water core, while those for the navy, 
with the exception of the fifteen-inch, are cast solid. A 
wood fire is kept up in the pit for several days during the 
cooling. The water core is at length removed, and water is 
circulated in the naked bore until the gun is quite cold. The 
initial tension thus produced is considerable, though in very 
rare cases excessive. The degree of tension is determined 
by cutting off an annulus from the sinking head or muzzle 
and planing a radial cut. Just before the cut has passed 
through the annulus, the ring snaps, and the amount of gape 
gives the relative tension. Guns which do not conform to 
the requirements of these tests are rejected. 

The only gun in the United States service upon which 
much reliance has been hitherto placed, and which is capable 
of really heavy work, is the fifteen-inch smooth bore. There 
are innumerable smaller guns mounted along the sea-coast, 
but they are each considered as a Jocum tenens awaiting a 
heavier armament. While the fifteen-inch smooth bore is 
very far inferior to aten-inch rifle in range andin penetrating 
power against heavy armor, it is by no means an insignifi- 
cant weapon. This gun was designed in 1867 and 1868 to 
fire a maximum of fifty pounds of powder and a three hun- 
dred and fifty pound shell, but its present charge is a solid 
shot of four hundred and fifty pounds, with a maximum of 
one hundred and twenty pounds and a service charge of one 
hundred pounds of powder. The muzzle velocity with the 
heavier charge is about seventeen hundred feet, with the lighter 
about fifteen hundred and ninety feet, while the correspond- 
ing pressures, as recorded by a Rodman internal gauge, are 
twenty-one thousand pounds respectively. 


Cross-Fertilization of Plants.—The Jndependent com- 
ments thus: Miiller’s papers on the cross-fertilization of 
plants by insects continue to be reproduced in Mature. If 
Miiller’s views be correct, plants have almost a reasoning 
power, and are capable of judgment as to what is or is not 
best for them to an extent that is perfectly astounding to a 
sober-minded looker-on. It is assumed that plants love to 
be cross-fertilized ; that they desire insects to aid them; that 
they make themselves look pretty and take on sweet airs ex- 





pressly to attract them; and, in pursuance of these objects, 
can change their forms and structure almost at will—indeed, 
at will, “ granting the element of time” in which to make 
the change. Not only this; some of them become choice in 
their selection of lovers. Miiller gives it, as if it were un- 
doubted, that some plants have lengthened their corolla tubes 
and constricted the tubal diameters, especially to exclude the 
attentions of all but the long-snouted Lepidoptera. Some of 
them, however—that is, according to Miiller—have taken to 
providing ‘‘ two strings to their bows.” The old Tetradyn- 
amous class of Linnzeus has flowers with two long and four 
short stamens. Miiller says that the plant pushed two sta- 
mens ahead of the rest in order to provide for insect-fertiliza- 
tion, keeping the other four in reserve. In case an insect is 
not attracted and the two-stamened trap is not sprung, then 
self-fertilization is accomplished by the aid of the short four. 
At least, this he describes to be the case with Hesferis tristis, 
and there can be no reason for excluding the theory from all 
cruciferous plants. The facts, however, as pointed out by 
Miiller and others in connection with this insect-fertilization 
topic, are exceedingly interesting; and this quite irrespective 
of any opinion of the observers as to their interpretation or 
meaning. On this latter point it were well, perhaps, for the 
public to do as they are often asked to do in suspicious cases 
—suspend judgment. 


The Sea Serpent Again.—That this nondescript mon- 
ster is no fiction is getting to be quite probable, and the inter- 
esting thing about it is that the evidence accumulates that it 
is not a serpent at all, buta sort of mighty water lizard, allied 
to the Ichthyosautus and Plesiosaurus of geological times, 
although much larger. This is very evident of the creature 
seen at Swampscott, which is thus described by a writer in 
the Boston Advertiser : 

“The head reminded me of a lizard’s head, long, flat on 
top, from two to two and a half feet across, with eyes large 
and prominent, set well back on the upper part; a large 
mouth, which we could see open occasionally. This head it 
raised about eight feet from the surface of the water, bringing 
it up slowly and keeping it up five to ten seconds, when it 
would plunge back with a quick motion, like a dive, and 
showing a small portion of the back, where we could see a 
pointed fin, about one and a half or two feet long, standing 
straight up; and in front we could see the upper part of what 
looked like short legs or the flippers of a seal, but it never 
raised the extremities from the water.” 


A fine living specimen of the Tasmanian Devil—a singu- 
lar marsupial animal—was lately received at the Smithsonian, 
probably the first ever seen in this country. In general ap- 
pearance the animal is a curious mixture of bear-cub, fox, 
and raccoon, the expression being rather that of a bulldog, 
owing to the massiveness of the jaws. Marsupials, as is 
well known, are generally characteristic of the Australian 
region, the American oppossums (Didelphidz) being the 
most notable exceptions to the rule of that restricted geo- 
graphical distribution of this sub-class of mammals. 
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Analysis of the Human Body.—Dr. Lancaster, of Lon- 
don, recently analyzed a man, and presented the results of 
his investigation in palpable form to his audience during a 
late chemical lecture. The body operated upon weighed 
1584 pounds. The lecturer exhibited upon the platform 
23'1 pounds carbon, 2:2 pounds lime, 22-3 ounces phospho- 
rus, and about one ounce each sodium, iron, potassium, mag- 


nesium, and silicon, He apologized for not exhibiting 5,595 


cubic feet of oxygen, weighing 121 pounds, 105,900 cubic 
feet of hydrogen, weighing 15°4 pounds, and 52 cubic feet 
of nitrogen, likewise obtained from the body, on acconnt of 
their great bulk. All these elements combine into the fol- 
lowing: 121 pounds of water, 16°5 pounds gelatin, 132 
pounds fat, 8-8 pounds fibrin and albumen, 7-7 pounds phos- 
phate of lime and other mineral substances. 


A New Mixture for Burns.—The American Fournal 
of Pharmacy gives the following: Take the best white glue 
(extra) fifteen ounces. Break it into small pieces, add to it 
two pints cold water, and allow it to become soft. Then 
melt it on a water-bath, add to i: two fluid ounces glycerin 
and six drachms carbolic acid, and continue the heat on the 
water-bath until a glossy, tough skin begins to form over the 
surface in the intervals of stirring, The mixture may be 
used at once, after the glue is melted and the glycerin and 
carbolic acid are added ; but when time allows, it is advisa- 
ble to get rid of a little more of the water, until the proper 
point is reached. On cooling, this mixture hardens to an 
elastic mass, covered with a shining parchment-like skin, 
and may be kept for any time. When using it, it is placed 
for a few minutes on the water-bath until sufficiently liquid 
for application (it should be quite fluid). Should it at any 
time require too high a heat to become fluid, this may be cor- 
rected by adding a little water. It is applied by means of a 
broad brush, and forms in about two minutes a shining, 
smooth, flexible, and nearly transparent skin. It may be 
kept for any time, without spoiling, in delf or earthen dishes 
or pots turned upside down. 


Common Coal Oil is an excellent mosquito bar. Drop 
alittle on a piece of cotton, squeeze as dry as possible, and 
rub over the exposed portions of the body. The smell of the 
oil disappears in about five minutes, and no mosquito will 
alight upon the anointed places. This is said to be better 
than pennyroyal essence for the purpose. 


Improved Combined Grave, Coffin, and Monument. 
—Those making their Wills, and preparing to pass from sube 
lunary to supralunary regions, will be interested in a new 
invention just patented. We find the following notice of it 
among the regular announcements in the Scientific American 
of August 21st: Leland M. Speers and Abraham Clark, 
Newberry, S.C. This device is so constructed as to prevent 
the escape of odors and the entrance of water, while allowing 
the features of the dead to be viewed whenever desired. 
the invention consists in a combined grave, coffin, and mon- 
ument, formed of the recessed lower part, the grooved cover 
made thicker at its head end, and having an opening formed 
through it, in which is cemented a glass plate and the cover 
for said opening. 





Family Science.—The way they boil rice in India is as 
follows. Into asaucepan of two quarts of water, when boil- 
ing, throw a tablespoonful of salt; then put in one pint rice, 
previously well washed in cold water. Let it boil twenty 
minutes, throw out in a colander, drain, and put back in the 
saucepan, which should be stood near the fire for several 
minutes. 

Javelle water, used for turning white the dirtiest linen and 
removing stains, is composed of bicarbonate of soda four 
pounds, chloride of lime one pound. Put the soda into a 
kettle over the fire, add one gallon of boiling water, let it 
boil from ten to fifteen minutes, then stir in the chloride of 
lime, avoiding lumps. Use when cool. This is good for 
removing fruit stains from white underwear. 

Save the corncobs for kindlings, especially if wood is not 
going to be plentiful next winter. To prepare them, melt 
together 60 parts resin and 40 parts of tar. Dip in the cobs, 
and dry on sheet metal heated to about the temperature of 
boiling water. The average yield of corncobs is 7.62 parts 
of carbonate of potash in 1,000 parts of the cobs, which is 
nearly twice as much as is furnished by the best specimens 
of wood. The corn crop of this country will supply 15,400,- 
000000 pounds, from which 115,500,000 pounds of potash 
might be made. 

Yellow stains commonly called iron mould are removed 
from linen by hydrochloric acid or hot solution of oxalicacid. 
Wash well in warm water afterward. 

Biborate of soda dissolved in water, used as a lotion, will 
remove prickly heat. 

A remedy for caterpillars, which is used on a large scale 
in France, consists in a solution (one part in five hundred) 
of sulphide of potassium, sprinkled on the tree by means of 
a hand syringe. 

To preserve soap grease, fill a cask half full of good strong 
lye, and drop all refuse grease therein. Stir up the mixture 
once a week. 

The best fattening material for chickens is said to be In. 
dian meal and milk. 

Picric acid dyes leather a good yellow without any mor- 
dant; it must be used in very dilute solution and not warmer 
than 70° Fahrenheit. Aniline blue modifies this color to a 
fine green. 

Equal weights of acetate of lime and of chloride of calcium, 
dissolved in twice their weight of hot water, is a fireproof! ing 
mixture for fabrics. 

To fasten emery to leather, boil glue very thin, add a little 
milk, raise the pile of the leather, and put on the glue with a 
fine brush. Then sprinkle on the emery, and let it cool, 

The ammoniacal solution of oxide of nickel will dissolve 
silk; that of copper dissolves cotton also, 

An obdurate screw may sometimes be drawn by applying 
a piece of red-hot iron to the head for a minute or two, and 
immediately using the screw-driver. 

Anew hygrometer consists of strips of paper dipped in a 
cobalt salt solution containing common salt and gum arabic. 
In dry weather it is blue, and in wet, rose red, 


Do not kill the toads. In Paris they are sold at fifty cents a 
dozen, in order to protect vineyards and gardens from insects, 
A toad will swallow the biggest kind of a tomato worm, 
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A Dog and a Cat.—A writer from Florence, says: I 
have just been introduced to two automatons—Picini, the 
dog, about 6 lb. in weight, milk-white, black eyes and nose, 
long curly coat, breed Maltese. It was too beautiful not to 
attract my attention. We became friends. While this was 
going on, I saw a cat stretching itself on an arm-chair—a 
very beautiful creature, tabby, with rich black stripes. I got 
up to look at it. She was rather coy of astranger. Picini 
followed me, looked up, head first on one side, then on the 
other. There was a glance of jealousy at me, then he sprang 
on the chair, and buried his little nose in pussy’s neck. The 
cat’s forepaws embraced his neck, her hind legs embraced 
his body, and in that attitude the white dog and the glossy 
cat rolled over and over in play. When tired of that they 
stood on their hind legs for a moment, then fell into each 
other’s arms, rolling about and playing, if not to their 
heart’s delight, certainly to mine. “ What a lovely pair!” I 
remarked to the American lady, the owner. ‘That cat,” 
she said, “ has the most human face I ever saw in the felines. 
She has never been teased, never frightened ; those two play 
together till they are weary, they lie down to sleep together, 
and awake to eat together. Automatons is a word used by 
those who will not comprehend those wondrous links that 
run through all nature, adapting all things to fill the place 
appointed for them, You see these two creatures in their 
natural characters,” said the lady. The whole scene was 
simply delicious. 


The Jndependent says: It is said that the Italians who 
make a living by selling sham antiques of various kinds in 
wood, marble, and paint, believe that the rich and credulous 
Anglo-Saxons from both sides of the Atlantic, who pay lib- 
erally for such wares, are sent to them direct by the divine 
agency of the Blessed Virgin. It is no wonder that the Ital- 
ians are such devout worshipers of the Virgin Mary. A cor- 
respondent of Zhe Academy says: 

‘* Literally thousands upon thousands are spent upon false 
pictures, false carvings, false bronzes, false china, false 
objects of art of every kind, manufactured by skillful Ital- 
ians, whose services in an honest direction, if directed by 
competent employers, would be of infinite benefit to the 
community.” 

A Tuscan modeler, named Bastiannini, passed his whole 
life in modeling imitations of old objects of art, which he 
succeeded in passing off as genuine to the purchasers for the 
Louvre and for other art museums, 


The London Academy has an article describing Profes- 
sor Blasius’s new work on “‘ Storms: Their Nature, Classifi- 
cation, Laws, etc.,”? which it concludes with the remark : 
“Its broad features are, that storms arise from the collision 
of the equatorial and polar currents; and, that the baromet- 
rical depression is only a secondary effect of this collision, 
and not the original exciting cause of the storm.” 


Preserving Fungi.—Mr. J. H. Martin says that a good 
method for the preservation of fungi is to place them in a 
solution of one part of calcic chloride (chloride of lime) and 
ten parts of hydric oxide (water). This will change the 
phosphates in the fungus into phosphate of lime, after which 
they will be found to keep well. 








The Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) will 
be reopened to the public on the 1st of September, and Mon- 
days and Thursdays, as heretofore, the admission will be 
free. Some interesting additions have been made to the 
collections. A marble sarcophagus, found in the Necropolis 
of Golgos, and a number of das-reliefs, also recently re. 
ceived from Cyprus, from General Di Cesnola, are worthy 
of mention. There will also be exhibited a statue of Latona, 
by the late sculptor, Rhinehart. 


Voting by Electricity.--An electrical apparatus for 
voting has been offered to the French Government by M. 
Jacquin, who proposes to set it up in the Versailles Assembly 
for sixty thousand francs. Before each deputy is placed two 
ivory buttons, like those of ordinary electric bells. If the 
deputy wishes to vote “ Yes,” he presses the button on his 
right; if he wishes to vote “No,” he presses the button on 
his left. The voter establishes by this means an electric 
communication, which is transmitted to an apparatus close to 
the president and secretaries. Every time the electric cur- 
rent acts it opens the door to a ball, and the ball falls through 
a tube into the ballot-box. The balls are made of glass or 
of ivory and are strictly identical in weight. The two ballot- 
boxes are then weighed, and the number of balls is indi- 
cated bythe weight. Finally, by turning a handle, all the 
balls which have not been used are let out, and they give the 
number of members who have abstained from voting or who 
were absent when the vote was taken. Another plan of do- 
ing the same thing has been invented by M. Martin, a well- 
known electrician, M. Martin’s plan does away with the 
scales, which might not always be true. Accordingly as the 
vote is black a piece of colored pasteboard appears instanta- 
neously above a line bearing the name of the deputy. Be- 
fore each deputy is a small box supplied with two buttons. 
When he presses on one or the other he discloses the piece 
of white or black card on the board. The sum total of the 
votes for either side is marked on a totalizing board. The 
udvantage of this system over that presented by M. Jacquin 
is that it enables the president to see whether a deputy has 
not voted, because he has abstained or because he was absent. 
A member can, by placing his hand on both buttons, vote at 
once “ Yes” and “ No,” and thus be numbered among the 
abstainers. 


The Potato-bug.—It is well known that some of the 
European governments have been forbidding the importation 
of seed-potatoes from the United States, in the hope of pre- 
venting the introduction of the famous bug into their respec- 
tive potato fields. But authorities must be ignorant of the 
habits of this insect. The prohibition of the importation of 
the tuber is an unnecessary and useless step, seeing that the 
beetle, in no stage of its existence, ever attacks it! The eggs 
are laid on the /eaves or stalks of the plant in early su mmer, 
the larvee feed on the leaves exclusively, and the pupa is 
formed in the ground. 


Basalt.—Will any Scientist among the MONTHLY’s read- 
ers tell us, for the information of a friend of ours, what is 
Basalt? We confess the effort to answer has awakened in 
us an interest in the question. 
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